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White Protectorates and Black Republics 


HAT does the white race mean by establishing protec- 

torates over black republics? Are they in good faith? 

Do they really mean to protect these republics or is it 

camouflaged greed? Will their leadership mean greater pros- 
perity or disaster to these black countries ? 

The two black republics, Haiti and Liberia, produce sugar, to- 
bacco, coffee, rice and palm oil in quantities sufficient to tempt 
any country with a desire to control. By establishing a protec- 
torate over small countries like these, it is almost synonymous 
with taking the reins of government in hand and making the 
smaller country a mere colony of the larger one. 


“THE fate of the natives in the many provinces peopled with 

blacks and ruled by whites is rather disheartening to say 
the least. Kongo Free State with its abundance of palm oil, 
sugar, cotton, ivory, coffee and rubber, has suffered every known 
atrocity at the hands of Belgium’s vandals in the guise of gov- 
ernment officials. They have been branded, mutilated, kept as 
slaves, massacred. Their labor fattened white men’s pocket 
books. The rich products of their land brought them neither 
revenue nor comfort. 

The natives of the Kameruns and German East Africa under 
the German regime fared no better than did the natives of the 
Kongo Free State under the Belgians. As late as 1910 there 
were 185,000 slaves in German East Africa; they were kept in 
bondage because to free thm would mean the ruination of many 
plantation owners. They were bought and sold just as they 
were in America previous to 1860. The infant death rate there 
hovered close to 80 per cent. German planters organized regular 
man hunts to supply their farms with labor. 

Liberia, adjoining one of England’s 
African colonies, Sierra Leone, has had 
a generous slice cut off her territory 
since its establishment. England has 
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Black Men and Silver Fleece 


XCLAMATIONS are heard on all sides daily about the high 
cost of cotton goods. The housewife cannot understand 
why it is that she is obliged to pay $1.00 a yard for the 

same grades of ginghams and calicoes that she used to purchase 
for 5 cents a yard. One of the causes of the increase in price 
is the fact that there is not as much cotton being produced annu- 
ally as there used to be. 


[NX the days when southern whites could hoodwink Libranians, 

lynch them, rob them and disfranchise them without fear of 
a murmur of protest, they could keep them working from sun up 
to dark for a nominal sum. There was no need for white men to 
chop and pick eotton and perform the various other menial 
tasks connected with the raising of first class cotton, for there 
were millions of black men and women who apparently did not 
mind long days at work in the broiling sun. The majority of 
southern whites could not conceive the idea of blacks revolting. 
They had always been humble and submissive. But the outbreak 
of the war in Europe brought an end to the old regime. Blacks 
in droves left the cotton fields to fill the gaps in the northern 
labor ranks, left by foreigners who had taken up arms in defense 
of their native countries. 

Wages were high, living conditions were so much better, the 
educational advantages were greater and they had more personal 
liberty. So pleased were the first comers with life in the North 
that they sent for their families, their relatives and their neigh- 
bors. In some southern sections where conditions were particu- 
larly bad, entire villages were depopulated. Many of the whites 
who owned big plantations could get little or no Libranian help, 
the whites were too indolent or too proud to do such work and 

as a consequence many had no crops at 
all and some produced very poor ones. 


generously kept a watchful eye on Li- 
beria’s finances and her general welfare 
and supplied British officials to reor- 
ganize the customs service and the 
country’s finance. 

Rhodesia and the Unio nof South Af- 
rica register several complaints against 
Britain. The natives are disfranchised, 
but are taxed; they are obliged to pay 
rent for land that was supposed to have 
been held by them under a deed of 


) they have to pay a special native tax; 


they have no protection; they cannot 
vote; these have no protection; they can- 
not become members of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church; they cannot enter any 
of the skilled trades nor can they obtain 
proper education for their children. The 
Native Land Act of 1913 prohibits na- 
tives from buying or leasing land in 
their own country except in swamps or 
in the stony lands that no one else can 
use. Still another measure has been in- 
troduced to prevent natives from pur- 
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N 1911 the cotton production in the 

United States amounted to 16,250,- 
256 bales, which sold for $895,840.- 
000.00; in 1917 we produced 10,949,000 
bales and notwithstanding this was 
5,301,276 bales less, it brought $1,517,- 
558,000.00, or $657,718,000.00 more 
than the larger crop of six years pre- 
vious. This is equivalent to an increase 
of 300 per cent in the cost of raw cot- 
ton in six years. And still there are 
some who say the black man is of no 
consequence commercially to the Amer- 
ican people. 


DON’T CHEAT YOURSELF 


NE man said of our June cover, “It 
made my heart glad when I saw 
that June cover.” Another one re- 
marked, “It makes a deep thinking Col- 
ored man glad that he is Colored when 
he sees such a beautiful Colored girl as 
this.” Still another wrote, “It’s sur- 
prising when you see a large group of 





chasing or leasing land in any of the towns or villages of the 
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A New Serial* 
By James Weldon Johnson 





T may sound odd to speak of the mor- 
ality of the French, if not of the hypoc- 
risy of the English; but this seeming 
paradox impressed me as a deep truth. 
I saw many things in Paris which were 
immoral according to English stan- 
dards, but the absence of hypocrisy, the 
absence of the spirit to do the thing if 
it might only be done in secret robbed these very im- 
moralities of the damning influence of the same evils 
in London. I have walked along the terrace cafes of 
Paris and seen hundreds of men and women sipping 
their wine and beer, without observing a sign of 
drunkenness. As they drank, they chatted and 
laughed and watched the passing crowds; the drink- 
ing seemed to be a secondary thing. This I have 
witnessed, not only in the cafes along the Grand 
Boulevards, but in the out-of-the-way places patron- 
ized by the working classes. In London I have seen 
in the “Pubs” men and women crowded in stuffy 
little compartments, drinking seemingly only for the 
pleasure of swallowing as much as they could hold. 
I have seen the women, from eighteen to thirty, 
some in tatters, and some clutching babes in their 
arms, drinking the heavy English ales and whiskies 
served to them by women. In the whole scene, not 
one ray of brightness, not one flash of gaiety, only 
maudlin joviality or grim despair. And I have 
thought if some men and women will drink—and it 
is certain that some will—is it not better that they 
do so under the open sky, in the fresh air, than 
huddled together in some close, smoky room? There 
is a sort of frankness about the evils of Paris which 
robs them of much of the seductiveness of things 
forbidden, and with that frankness goes a certain 
cleanliness of thought belonging to things not hid- 
den. London will do whatever Paris does, provided 
the exterior morals are not shocked. As a result, 
Paris has the appearance only of being the more im- 
moral city. The difference may be summed up in 
this: Paris practices its sins as lightly as it does its 
religion, while London practices both very seriously. 

I should not neglect to mention what impressed 
me most forcibly during my stay in London. It 
was not St. Paul’s nor the British Museum nor West- 
minister Abbey. It was nothing more or less than 
the simple phrase, “Thank you,” or sometimes more 
elaborated, “Thank you very kindly, sir.” I was 
continually surprised by the varied uses to which it 
was put; and ,strange to say, its use as an expression 
of politeness seemed more limited than any other. 
One night I was in a cheap music hall and accident- 
ally bumped into a waiter who was carrying a tray- 
load of beer, almost bringing him to several shillings’ 
worth of grief. To my amazement he righted him- 
self and said, “Thank ye, sir,” and left me wondering 
whether he meant that he thanked me for not com- 
pletely spilling his beer, or that he would thank me 
for keeping out of his way. 

I also found cause to wonder upon what ground 
the English accuse Americans of corrupting the lan- 
guage by introducing slang words. I think I heard 
more and more different kinds of slang during my 
few weeks’ stay in London than in my whole “ten- 
derloin” life in New York. But I suppose the Eng- 
lish feel that the language is theirs, and that they 
may do with it as they please without at the same 
time allowing that privilege to others. 

My “millionaire” was not so long growing tired 
of London as of Paris. After a stay of six or eight 
weeks we went across into Holland. Amsterdam 
was a great surprise to me. I had always thought of 
Venice as the city of canals; but it had never entered 
my mind that I should find similar conditions in a 
Dutch town. I don’t suppose the comparison goes 
far beyond the fact that there are canals in both 
cities—I have never seen Venice—but Amsterdam 
struck me as being extremely picturesque. From 
Holland we went to Germany, where we spent five 
or six months, most of the time in Berlin. I found 
Berlin more to my taste than London, and occasion- 
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“To attempt to right the wrongs and ease 
the sufferings of the world in general, is a 
waste of effort. You had just as well try 
to bale the Atlantic by pouring the water 
into the Pacific.” 


ally I had to admit that in some things it was su- 
perior to Paris. 

In Berlin I especially enjoyed the orchestral con- 
certs, and I attended a large number of them. I 
formed the acquaintance of a good many musicians, 
several of whom spoke of my playing in high terms. 
It was in Berlin that my inspiration was renewed. 
One night my “millionaire” entertained a party of 
men composed of artists, musicians, writers and for 
aught I know, a count or two. They drank and 
smoked a great deal, talked art and music, and dis- 
cussed, it seemed to me, everything that ever en- 
tered man’s mind. I could only follow the general 
drift of what they were saying. When they discussed 
music it was more interesting to me; for then some 
fellow would run excitedly to the piano and give a 
demonstration of his opinions, and another would 
follow, quickly doing the same. In this way, I 
learned that, regardless of what his specialty might 
be, every man in the party was a musician. I was 
at the same time impressed with the falsity of the 
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The Happiest Heart 


HO drives the horses of the sun 
Shall lord it but a day; 
Better the lowly deed were done, 
And keep the humble way. 


HE rust will find the sword of fame, 
The dust will hide the crown; 
Ay, none shall nail so high his name 
Time will not tear it down. 


HE happiest heart that ever beat 
Was in some quiet breast 
That found the common daylight sweet, 
And left to Heaven the rest. 
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general idea that Frenchmen and excitable and emo- 
tional, and that Germans are calm and phlegmatic. 
Frenchmen are merely gay and never overwhelmed 
by their emotions. When they talk loud and fast, 
it is merely talk, while Germans get worked up and 
red in the face when sustaining an opinion; and in 
heated discussions are likely to allow their emotions 
to sweep them off their feet. 

My “millionaire” planned, in the midst of the dis- 
cussion on music, to have me play the “new Ameri- 
can music” and astonish everybody present. The 
result was that I was more astonished than any one 
else. I went to the piano and played the most 
intricate ragtime piece I knew. Before there was 


A Synopsis of the Preceding Chapters 
Will be Found on Page 13. 





time for anybody to express an opinion on what I 
had done, a big be-spectacled, bushy headed man 
rushed over, and, shoving me out of the chair, ex- 
claimed, “Get up! Get up!” He seated himself at 
the piano, and taking the theme of my ragtime, 
played it through first in straight chords; then varied 
and developed it through every known musical form. 
I sat amazed. I had been turning classic music into 
ragtime, a comparatively easy task; and this man 
had taken ragtime and made it classic. The thought 


*All rights reserved by the Author. 


came across me like a flash—It can be done, why 
can’t I do it? From that moment my mind was 
made up. I clearly saw the way of carrying out the 
ambition I had formed when a boy. 

I now lost interest in our trip. I thought, here I 
am a man, no longer a boy, and what am I doing 
but wasting my time and abusing my talent. *° What 
use am I making of my gifts? What future have I 
before me following my present course? These 
thoughts made me feel remorseful, and put me in a 
fever to get to work, to begin to do something. Of 
course I know now that I was not wasting time; that 
there was nothing I could have done at that age 
which would have benefited me more than going to 
Europe as I did. The desire to begin work grew 
stronger each day. I could think of nothing else. 
I made up my mind to go back into the very heart 
of the South, to live among ihe people, and drink in 
my inspiration first hand. I gloated over the im- 
mense amount of material I had to work with, not 
only medern ragtime, but also the old slave songs,— 
material which no one had yet touched. 

The more decided and anxious I became to return 
to the United States, the more I dreaded the ordeal 
of breaking with my “millionaire.” Between this 
peculiar man and me there had grown a very strong 
bond of affection, backed up by a debt which we 
owed to each other. He had taken me from a terri- 
ble life in New York and by giving me the oppor- 
tunity of traveling and of coming in contact with 
the people with whom he associated, had made me a 
polished man of the world. On the other hand, I 
was his chief means of disposing of the thing which 
seemed to sum up all in life that he dreaded—Time. 
As I remember him now, I can see that time was 
what he was always endeavoring to escape, to bridge 
over, to blot out; and it is not strange that some 
years later he did escape it forever by leaping into 
eternity. 

For some weeks I waited for just the right moment 
in which to tell my patron of my decision. Those 
weeks were a trying time to me. I felt that I was 
playing the part of a traitor to my best friend. At 
length, one day, he said to me, “Well, get ready for 
a long trip; we are going to Egypt, and then to 
Japan.” The temptation was for the instant almost 
overwhelming, but I summoned determination enough 
to say, “I don’t think I want to go.” “What!” he 
exclaimed, “you want to go back to your dear Paris? 
You still think that the only spot on earth? Wait 
until you see Cairo and Tokio, you may change your 
mind.” “No,” I stammered, “it is not because I 
want to go back to Paris. I want to go back to the 
United States.” He wished to know my reason and 
I told him, as best I could, my dreams, my ambition, 
and my decision. While I was talking he watched 
me with a curious, almost cynical smile growing on 
his lips. When I had finished he put his hand on 
my shoulder,—this was the first physical expression 
of tender regard he had ever shown me—and look- 
ing at me in a big-brotherly way, said, “My boy, you 
are by blood, by appearance, by education, and by 
tastes a white man. Now, why do you want to throw 
your life away amidst the poverty and ignorance, in 
the hopeless struggle of the black people of the 
United States? Then look at the terrible handicap 
you are placing on yourself by going home and 
working as a Negro composer; you can never be 
able to get the hearing for your work which it might 
deserve. I doubt that even a white musician of rec- 
ognized ability could succeed there by working on 
the theory that American music should be based on 
Negro themes. Music is a universal art; anybody’s 
music belongs to everybody; you can’t limit it to 
race or country. Now, if you want to become a 
composer, why not stay right here in Europe? I 
will put you under the best teachers on the conti- 
nent. Then if you want to write music on Negro 
themes, why, go ahead and do it.” 

We talked for some time on music and the race 
question. On the latter subject I had never before 
heard him express any opinion. Between him and 

(Continued on page 9) 
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MARTIN PERDIEU’S COME BACK 


Seether 


By C. W. JOSHUA 








mM MEARTIN thought of the comforts of 


rn 


home, of cheer and cleanliness he had 
once enjoyed, recalled with horror 
Guy’s burglary proposal. He rejoiced 
Lue that his soul was not stained with 

LN D crime, but he grieved to be forced to 
lS a C | separate from a mate whom he liked 
ae and whom had been kind to him; how- 

ees ever, he could not fail to realize that 
thr association with Guy was out of the question un- 
less he would forget the teachings of a sainted mother, 
now no more, and the precept and example of an 
honorable father. 

When he had traveled several miles he saw from 
the summit of a hill a pretentious residence, stand- 
ing far back from the road, and beyond this, nearer 
the highway, a row of cabins which housed the 
working people of this plantation. Martin walked 
past the great house, ignoring the broad brick path 
which led up to it, for he could expect no sympathy 
or kindness there, and reached the humbler dwell- 
ings, at the first of which he stopped to inquire of a 
young man standing at the gate whether or not there 
was any opening for another farm hand. 

“Yas, indeedy,” replied this worthy, “Mr. Wort- 
ham wants all de hands he kin git, an’ Ah know he’ll 
give yo’ a job.” 

“Where can I find him?” 

“Up at the house, an’ Ah’s gwine dah now—yo’ 
kin go ’long.” 

Martin and the boy took the near bypath and 
wended their way over to the owner’s residence. The 
boy to begin his chores for the day and Martin to 
ask for an opportunity to earn a living. 

Mr. John Wortham, the owner of all these valua- 
ble acres, was a tall, thin man, swarthy of com- 
plexion, and about fifty years old. He had kindly 
dark eyes, an open face and a manner that at once 
put one at ease. Mr. Wortham was not a farmer, 
although he had large farming interests. He was a 
merchant, and necessarily spent most of his time in 
the city looking after his interests there, except at 
harvest time when he spent a few days on the farm 
looking after the harvesting of his crops. He was 
short of help this season and welcomed with open 
arms the chance to recruit his force. 


wt J 





A$’ Martin stood facing his prospective employer, 
the sun’s rays playing around his curly head 
and the cold breeze finding the openings in his torn 
garments, it was quite evident that he was at the 
end of his row; that the battle with he world had 
been a losing one; hat defeat after defeat had left 
him almost conquered, if not quite subdued. He had 
lost the fight for food, raiment and shelter, but he 
had overcome temptation; he had not despaired; he 
was still hopeful and his soul could not be subjugated 
or even overcome by the adversities and vexations 
of life. 

Mr. Wortham, who was a man of penetration and 
a good judge of men, divined much of this when he 
first looked into the frank hazel eyes of the man 
standing at his threshold seeking employment. He 
also saw that the applicant was not an ordinary farm 
hand, and he doubted Martin’s capacity to do heavy 
farm work; but, being short of help, he hired him 
and put him to work driving a team of mules. 

On the following day our ex-soldier drove a wagon 
loaded wtih cotton, into the city. When the load 
had been delivered at its destination, Martin drove 
his team to a number in Gayoso Street, the city resi- 
dence of Mr. Wortham, where he had been instructed 
to call for his dinner prior to his return to the farm. 

Rose Wortham was standing at the gate as he 
drew up with his empty wagon to the side entrance. 
She appeared to Martin, the moment his astonished 
gaze rested upon her, the fairest flower in all the 
world, and when she spoke to him, her voice sounded 
to his enraptured ears as the sweetest music. What 
new and strange feeling was this he found stealing 
over him? Why should these waves of tenderness 
thrill him? 

Rose was not a beauty. Her features were regu- 
lar, pleasing and winsome, her manner and disposi- 
tion were charming and sweet, but this was all— 
nothing impressive or exquisite in her appearance. 


He was at the end of his row; the battle with the world has been a losing one; defeat 
after defeat had left him almost conquered, but hope would not leave him 





Nor in her simple dress was there anything to fix 
attention or excite admiration. But her form was 
queenly and she had an abundance of dark hair, 
glossy and unruly, strands of which persisted in fall- 
ing in ringlets, and which the cool breeze lifted and 
brought the color to her cheeks. Her dark eyes 
looked at you full of human interest, and to Martin 
there seemed about her an indescribable something 
which met his ideal of woman. She had been ap- 
praised of his coming, so the moment he stopped 
she said to him: 

“Get right down and come in and get warm. I 
just had a phone from papa, saying you would stop 
for dinner.” 

Martin descended and accompanied her into the 
house. He had invested his last dime in a shave 
and donned a new suit of overalls, which cost $1.50, 
adanced to him by Mr. Wortham. With a shave and 
his clean overalls covering his shabby clothes, his 
cheeks glowing with ruddy health, his frame straight, 
his stride powerful and easy, Martin was really a 
handsome man. 

“How go things on the farm?” inquired Rose as 
she and Martin went toward the house. 

“Fine, everything is moving smoothly,” replied 
Martin, and he and Rose engaged in lively persiflage 
as they went into the house. 


ARTIN was unusually shy and ill at ease in the 
presence of women, and never could think of 

the proper thing to say at the right moment. But 
Rose’s smiling eyes, her sweet voice, her seeming in- 
terest in his work and welfare and her pains to have 
his creature comforts administered to, all these 








Out Of Arcadia 


HE country boy was in love, and young, 
And he urged his cause with an eager 
tongue ; 
But the maiden bade him work and wait, 
She wanted a man who was strong and great. 


He loved his home and the country life, 
And he wanted a tender little wife; 

He wished to live in peace and ease, 

In the shade of the spreading old elm trees. 


But the maiden bade him go and win 

A name she could prize and glory in. 

She said she would wait and wed him when 
He made his place in the ranks of men. 


Then the boy plunged into the city’s roar, 
And he learned the market’s sordid lore, 

And he learned that life is an awful fight, 
Where the wounded fall to the left and right. 


But on their bodies he slowly rose, 

And he gained new strength from his vanquished 
foes: 

As he overcame them and beat them down, 

He grew in wealth and wide renown. 


But his heart was cold. He forgot to feel; 
His chilling smile had the glow of steel. 

His brain grew keen and his face grew hard, 
As he stood a victor, seamed and scarred. 


Then his words were treasured throughout the 
State, 

And all men followed and called him great. 

But he smiled when he thought of the country 
boy, 

And he sneered at love as a childish toy. 


things immediately put him at ease in her presence 
disarmed his diffidence and made him feel that he 
had known her always. 

While preparation for the meal progressed in the 
kitchen and Rose had retired to another part of the 
house, Martin, to while away the time, took up the 
morning paper and turned to the front page. The 


glaring headlines caught his eye and fixed his at- 
tention: 


“BURGLAR KILLED ATTEMPTING TO RCB 
SULLIVAN’S STORE.” 


Further perusal of the paper informed him that 
the said burglar had been killed by a policeman as 
he attempted to escape by way of a rear window. 

When Martin finished a hurried reading of this 
bit of news he paused. He dreaded to read more for 
he knew intuitively who the dead man was. But af- 
ter a while he eagerly read on: 

“An unknown man was shot and killed by Patrol- 
man Donovan this morning about 1:30. The burglar 
had effected an entrance through a rear window of 
Sullivan’s store on Second Street, and had secured a 
large sum of money and a quantity of liquor which 
were found in a handbag the dead robber was carry- 
ing when killed. The officer commanded him to halt 
as he emerged from the building. This he disre- 
garded and broke into a run, whereupon the patrol- 
man fired with fatal results. He was taken to De 
Lancy’s undertaking parlors on North Second Street, 
where he now awaits identification.” 


os before Martin finished reading this news 
item his face was drawn and white, his nerves 
were unstrung and his appetite, which had been 
keen enough when he entered the house, had vanish- 
ed. He knew the dead man, lying there in that 
undertaker’s shop was Guy Fant. He lamented his 
untimely end; he sorrowed over the deep shame of 
his ignoble death, but deep down in his heart he was 
thankful that he had sundered his connection with 
this man, and that he had the strength to resist his 
pleading to become his pal in crime. 

Rose, on her return to the room, quickly noted 
the change in Martin’s appearance and manner, and 
asked with some concern: 

“Why, what’s the matter? 
Are you ill?” 

“Tt is nothing,” said Martin, “only a passing chill, 
caused by the ride in the early morning wind. I’m 
all right now.” 

“You must be careful,” she replied, satisfied with 
his explanation. 

Martin thought he detected a note of tender solic- 
itude in this injunction to be careful of his health, 
and he felt elated to know that there were still those 
in the world who cared for him, for the position of 
any man who can command the respect of one 
person is not hopeless, and he thought that possi- 
bly he might gain the sympathy, the regard, even the 
respect of this lovely girl who at the moment seemed 
so far beyond him. 


W HEN he climbed into his wagon and drove 

away, he decided to visit De Lancy’s to ascer- 
tain whether or not his conjectures regarding Guy 
were true. 

He entered and made known his errand to the 
undertaker who readily led him to a back room. 
There, ghastly, stark and cold, lay the body of his 
erstwhile friend, shot through the head. Martin was 
moved to tears as he looked upon the grewsome dead, 
and thought of the gray haired mother in a northern 
city, all unconscious of the tragic end of her darling 
boy. Martin knew that she had pleaded with her 
boy to mend his ways, and that she had prayed that 
the guilt stained soul might be made white, had 
waited and watched in vain for the return of her 
boy. Guilt black, or lily white she loved him, she 
wanted him. Death of a child is‘always dreadful to 
the mother, in whatever form it may come, but how 
much more is it to be deplored when it comes to her 
cherished ones in: the violent manner and for the 
reason it came to Guy Fant. 

(Continued on page 14) 


You are so changed. 
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A LEAP YEAR PROPOSAL 


By Evelyn Eastman 





WARM afternoon sun streamed into 
the tiny apartment that Mary Jones, 
spinster, called home. She rocked 
back and forth in the low armed 
chair, humming in soft tones, an 
unending tune whose lack of vari- 
ety in tone was exceeded only by 
the unvarying click of the shining 





forth, changing the spindly threads 
of gray wool into the indulating folds of a sweater. 
But she knitted as she sang—mechanically. Her 
thoughts were far from both the tune and the 
sweater. Frankly she was tired of her daily ride 
to work, tired of the lonely suppers and dreary 
evenings in her two-rooms-and-bath apartment. True 
enough, Dan Willis called on her Sunday afternoons 
and Wednesday evenings, and never forgot that she 
was especially fond of chocolate candy and that roses 
were favorite flowers, but in spite of the fact that 
Dan was as nice a man as any woman could wish 
for an admirer, he was rather quiet and bashful 
and never kad much to say. Night after night he 
would sit there silently twisting his fingers trying 
to find something to say. And he had been calling 
on her regularly now for more than five years. 

Mary Jones was thirty-five. There were streaks 
of gray in her hair and there were tiny lines about 
her eyes; her wrinkled brown hands with the big 
veins and knuckles so prominent were mute proofs 
of many years of toil. 

There was a break in the monotonous tune and 
the rocking chair suddenly stood still. “Dan makes 
me tired. I don’t see what he’s waiting for. We are 
wasting a lot of valuable time. I guess I’ll have to 
ask him myself.” Then as if the idea was very 
pleasing to her indeed, she dropped her knitting, 
went to the telephone, and called Dan. “Can you 
come over tonight, Dan? All right, come over in 
time for supper.” 

With as much enthusiasm as a girl she busied her- 
self with preparations for a dainty supper, then with 
utmost care she dressed her hair and donned her 
prettiest dress. 

Promptly at seven-thirty Dan Willis knocked at 
the door. A pleased smile spread itself over his 
pleasant face at the sight of Mary in her pretty grey 
dress. He carried a huge bunch of white peonies 
which he handed to her without comment. 

“You’re just in time, supper is all ready. I’!1 put 
supper on the table right away.’”’ The biscuits were 
perfect and so was the coffee; the steak was done to 
a turn, but Dan ate in embarrassed silence. When 
they had finished, he offered to wipe the dishes and 
finally Mary led the way to the tiny sitting room. 
There were a few moments of silence, then Dan said: 
“Mary, you had something special to say to me, didn’t 
you?” 

Mary fidgeted in the chair but Dan did not notice 
it. 

“Yes, I wanted to ask if you—I thought you—” 
A leap year proposal was anything but easy. The 
man came over and sat on the couch beside her. 

“IT know it’s real important or you wouldn’t have 
asked me to come here tonight, but I was coming 
anyhow because I‘ve got something to ask you 
about myself.” 

This was so very unusual for Dan Willis, that 
Mary waited with bated breath to hear what he had 
to say. 

“I guess I had better tell you what I had to say 
first, and then you can tell me what’s troubling you.” 
The woman opened her mouth as if to say som=-" ting, 
and then seemingly forgot to close it. “You know, 
Mary, I’m going to quit my job at Henderson’s next 
month. I’ve bought a piece of land out near Oak- 
field and I’ mgoing to build a house on it and £ aus 
thinking maybe I’d put up a garage and have electiic 
lights and make it real nice. I was ovey to see John 
Haskins yesterday, and he said he could build the 
piace right away and he’s going tv bring swe plans 
over tomorrow night and I wanted yeu to give me 
some-ideas about where to put the parlor, and hcw 
big to ‘make the kitchen and dining room, and ‘vhat 
kind of furniture would look nice in it. Women have 
better ideas about such things than men. I’m going 
to raise chickens and have a truck farm. Will you 
come along and help me to pick out the stuff?” 


knitting needles that flew back and © 


Mary was vexed. He hadn’t proposed after «ll. 
She felt like crying, the man was so stuyid. But 
what could he want with such a nice house for him- 
self aone?” 


“Well,” said Dan, “what do you say? Will you 
got” 

‘Why, yes, of course, I will be glad to go with 
vou ” 


“Then I'll call for you tomorre x evening at 7 
o cinck,”’ 

There was a long pause. Tie smell clock on the 
mantel struck nine. Still sience Mary tried to 
muster courage enough to speak again, but some- 
how proposing to a man was a much harder job than 
she had anticipated. The silence, broken only by the 
morotonously deliberate tick of the tiny clock, was 
maddening. Nine-thirty; Mary felt as if it would 
be a wonderful relief if she could only scream. 

“What was you wanting to ask me about, Mary?” 
asked the man. 

“Oh, nothing, won’t bother you with it tonight. 
Tomorrow night will do just as well,” she replied. 

There was another maddening pause and as the 
tiny clock chimed ten Dan rose. “Well, I must be 
getting along. I'll see you tomorrow night at 7 
o’clock then. We’ll get the house straightened out 
first and then look at the furniture. I want my wife 
to find everything nice and convenient.”’ 

Mary went out in the tiny hall to get Dan’s hat 
end coat as was her usual custom. She took them 
down and dropped them in a heap on the hal! tree 
seat, then she dropped down beside them. The tears 
came fast—tears of vexation, disillusionment, de- 
spair. “His wife!’ Then he was already married. 
That’s why he didn’t propose. He regarded her as 
a good friend, nothing more. Why had she been so 
blind as to imagine that he loved her just because 
he brought her candy and flowers? And the worst 





part of it all was that he was leading a dual life, 
calling on her and posing as single when he should 
have been at home with his wife. 

“I wonder how long he’s been married?” .She 
tried to recall some incident that would give her a 
clue. He had been acting rather strangely for two 
or three weeks, and he had missed calling on her one 
Wednesday about two weeks before that. That was 
it. He married then, and he hadn’t mustered up 
courage enough to tell her before. 

Curious to know what was keeping her so long, he 
walked out into the tiny vestibule to see what was 
keeping her. 

“Mary,” he said gently, “Mary, what’s wrong? 
Tell me.”” He took her in his arms. 

“Don’t!” she cried. “Don’t touch me 
straightened herself and faced him. 

“What’s the matter, Mary? Would you rather 
live in town than out at Oakville? I thought you 
told me you preferred living in the suburbs and 
that you wanted a bungalow, some chickens and a 
garden. The house is for you, Mary, and you can 
have it built to suit yourself, and if you don’t want 
to live in Oakville, I’ll sell that land and buy a 
couple of lots in town. What do you say, Mary’ 
Would you like that better?” 

“Rut—but your wife—what about her? Where is 
she? You said yon wanted your wife to be pleased.” 

“You'll be my wife by the time the house is built, 
won’t you, Mary?” 

It was rather an awkward proposal but the woman 
in Dan’s arms found it highly satisfactory. 

it was midnight when Dan Willis bade Mary Jones 
good night. He started down the steps, then turned 
around and came back. 

“Mary, what were you going to ask me tonight?” 

“Oh, nothing much, Dan. I was going to propose 
to you because it’s leap year, and I’m so tired of 
living alone, but you saved me all that trouble.” 


”” She 








SOME OF THE HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES OF 1920 
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By all means let 
wardrobe contain a figured georgette 
and rose taffeta frock. A wide hat of 
rose straw simply trimmed with flow- 
ers completes the costume. 
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What They Are Wearing - 


HE barrel silhouette is most popular in mid- 

summer frocks. Most of them have one or 
more tunics or are heavily banded with wide bands 
of contrasting material. Sometimes the tunics are 
so numerous that they are not much more than 
ruffles, and occasionally one sees a series of in- 
veried ruffles that cover the skirt from waistline to 
hem. 

Bodices remain simple, and many of them are 
long waisted. While the hips are still slender, the 
majority of skirts show a fullness just below the 
waistline. Often this fullness is achieved by means 
of fluffy tulle paniers over each hip, sometimes it is 
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A charming summer suit of white A practical week end frock of beige () 
Moonglo silk with collar, cuffs, belt and- Moonglo satin crepe. The pleating in ne 
pocket flaps of Trico silk in dull blue. the back and the buttons from neck to u 
The hat is of blue straw and trimmed hem place this frock in a class all by 
with field flowers. itself. 


achieved with one or more tunics, the upper tunic 
always being the fullest. When drapery is used, 
the bulk of the drapery comes over the hips. 

Sleeves when any are used at all, are full length 
or mere suggestions. Many of the kimono waists 
for midsummer wear leave the arm bare almost to 
the shoulder, the sleeve being a mere three or four 
inch extension of the body of the blouse. Long 
blouses and many other variations of the smock 
are popular for sports and informal wear. 

Sashes are wide or narrow, just as you prefer. 
Many of the narrower ones are not much more 
than in inch in width anr some of the wider ones 
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- By Mme. F. Madison 





are nine or ten inches in width. Most of them are 
tied on the side or in the front this season, some 
ending in fringe, some in tassels and some are 
merely hemstitched. 

Never were hats more beautiful than they are 
this season, nor was there ever a greater variety. 
Every size is fashionabe and they are to be had 
in straight, upturned and mushrogm brims to suit 
different tastes and different faces. Leghorns, hats 
of fine laces, inens, georgette and taffeta are most 
popular for midsummer wear. Flat trimmings, 
especially flat fruits, novelties of ribbon and feath- 
ers are new and show a variety of brilliant colors, 
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A NEW CROP OF SOLONS AND BLUE STOCKINGS 





EALIZING the value of a good education as a 
foundation to a successful career, more and 
more Libranians each year are\taking advan- 

tage of every educational opportunity. Two or three 
decades ago, grammar school was considered. quite 
enough for the average Libranian child—only the 
exceptional student went to high school With the 
passing of the years more and more families of the 
race felt the need of sending their sons and daugh- 
ters to high school and some sent them to college. 
Nowadays the majority of Libranian students are 
pursuing courses in college and many attend sev- 
eral. Nearly all the colleges for Colored students in 
the South have turned out large classes this year 
and nearly all of the Northern white colleges boast 
of a good many Libranian undergraduates and at 
least one or two candidates for degrees. 

Lincoln University, Chester County, Pa., sends us 
the pictures of six members of their senior class. 
Francis L. Atkins of Winston-Salem, N. C., is the 
valedictorian; Eugene E. Alston of Wilmington, N. 
C., is the Latin Salutatorian; Ralph A. Edmonson 
of Daytona, Fla., and Joseph N. Hill of Baltimore, 
Md., were the commencement speakers; Joseph H. 
Lissimore of Valdosta, Ga., was the first prize man 
in the Senior Oratorical contest and Samuel J. Bas- 
kerville of Rapidan, Va., won the second prize in the 
same contest. Messrs. Atkins and Hill were also 
members of the debating team and helped Lincoln to 
win the debate that took place between Lincoln and 
Howard in May. 

Miss Bessie Ruth Arnett of Greenville, S. C., car- 
ried off highest honors at Benedict College this year. 

Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss., sends us a pic- 
ture of the graduates in pedagogy. They are Misses 
Bessie Scott, Eva Griffin, Thelma Brown, Celestine 
MacAllister, Albertine Coleman, Thelma Brown, Dou- 
berta Moore and Alma Lewis. There were two col- 
lege graduates from Tougaloo this year, they were 
Miss Cornelia Polk and Pompey Winston. 

Arthur Buxton Keeling took his A.B. from Clark 
University this year with highest honors. Although 
a full grown man he had not finished grammar school 
when he entered Clark in 1912. He worked morn- 
ings and evenings to support himself and mother and 
finished his college preparatory course in 1917 with 
highest honors. He is president of the Alpha Sigma 
Society, a literary organization of college men, man- 
ager of the baseball team and during his last two 
years in college he was instructor in Spanish, Bible 
and Physics. 

Twenty-two received B.A. degrees from Biddle 
this year and ten finished the course in theology. 
Clarence O. Hilton and R. W. Johnson were the 
honor men, Hilton winning the first place. H. T. 
McCrorey, Jr., was the winner of the Alumni gold 
medal in oratory, E. M. Wood was the star on the 
Varsity football team, McCrorey and Hilton were 
stars on the baseball and football teams. 

Miss Ethel H. Simpson finished the classical course 
at George R. Smith College in Sedalia, Mo., with 
highest honors; Mr. Adam N. Logan finished prep 
course in the same college with the highest average 
of all the students in the school. 

Miss Mary Louise Owen of Nashville, Tenn., fin- 
ished the College Educational course at Walden 
University; Miss Mattie Frances Kellis of Paris, Ky. 
received her A.B. at Walden. 

From the School of Liberal Arts, Northwestern 
University, in Evanston, Ill., comes George E. White 
who takes his B.S. this year. 

Morehouse College sends us the pictures of four 
honor men—Nathaniel Tillman, valedictorian; David 
Tittle, Russell C. Barbour and Wade H. McKinney. 
The last three were members of the debating team 
and won the championship of the Quadrangular 
League composed of Fisk University, Knoxville Col- 
lege, Talladega College and Morehouse. Twelve men 
received the A.B. degree at Morehouse; two received 
the B.D. and twenty-six finished the academical 
course. 

H. Franklin Lewis, of Stamford, Conn., took his 
B.A. from Colgate University this year and will enter 
University of Chicago Divinity School in the fall. 

Miss Helene Lucas, Miss Mamie L. Diggs and Mrs. 
Helen Damerson Beshears received the degree of 


B.A. at Iowa State University. All three young 
women are members of Delta Sigma Theta, and the 
Dubois Literary Society. Miss Diggs was a member 
of the Varsity Hockey Team. 

Indiana University had four Colored graduates this 
year, Messrs. Eggleston of Bloomington, Hill of Ev- 
ansville, Hawford of Princeton and Chester H. Lyda 
of Potoka, Ind. 

P. B. Byrd of Elkins, W. Va., finished his course 
in Theology in Friendship College, Rockhill, S. C. 

Albert S. Hand of Dayton, O., took his B.A. at 
Ohio State University. He was class historian and 
a member of the Alpha Phi Alpha. 

Tuskegee sends us a picture of its entire class this 
year. 

De Norval Unthank and Max H. Vann are the only 
two Colored graduates in a class of twelve hundred 








Summer By The Lake 


HITE clouds, whose shadows haunt the deep, 
Light mists, whose soft embraces keep 
The sunshine on the hills alseep! 


ISLES of calm- O dark, still wood! 
And stiller skies that overbrood 
Your rest with deeper quietude! 


SHAPES and hues, dim beckoning, through 
Yon mountain gaps, my longing view 
Beyond the purple and the blue, 


stiller sea and greener land, 
And softer lights and airs more bland, 
And skies,—the hollow of God’s hand! 


ON mountain’s side is black with night, 
While, broad-orbed, oe’r its gleaming crown 
The moon, slow-rounding into sight, 
On the hushed inland sea looks down. 
no start to light the clustering isles, 
Each silver-hemmed! How sharply show 
The shadows of their rocky piles, 
And tree-tops in the wave below! 
ied far and strange the mountains seem, 
Dim-looming through the pale, still light! 
The vague, vast grouping of a dream, 
They stretch into the solemn night. 


ENEATH, lake, wood, and peopled vale, 
Hushed by that presence grand and grave, 
Are silent, save the cricket’s wail, 
And low response of leaf and wave. 
7, Aue of the Northland; keep they dower 
Of beauty still, and while above 
Thy solemn mountains speak of power, 
Be thou the mirror of God’s love. 


from the University of Michigan. Mr. Unthank took 
his B.A. from the college of Literature, Science and 
Arts, and Mr. Vann B.S. from the College of Phar- 
macy. 

Charles C. Evans carried off the honors in oratory 
at Okolona Industrial Schood; James L. Raspberry 
won first honors in literary attainments; Miss Katie 
Bowes was the honor graduate in Domestic Science 
and Luther R. Sampson first honor in horticulture. 

Howard University graduated one hundred and 
eighty-five this year. Among the prizes awarded 
were the Alpha Kappa Alpha prize of $10.00 to Miss 
May Miller for the highest average scholarship; the 
James M. Gregory Prize of $5.00 to Frederick D. 
Jordon as the best individual debater in trials for the 
University Debating teams; La Nouvelle Alliance 
Gold Medal to Miss May Miller for the best thesis nm 
French on Anatole France; the Callaghan Prize of a 
Law Dictionary to Thomas B. D. Dyett for the high- 
est honors in the law school for three years; the 
Rosenwald Fellowship to Miss Carrie Jane Sutton 
for excellent scholarship in the medical department; 
the Dramatic Club Prize of $25.00 to Miss Ottie 
Graham; $5.00 to William E. Jackson; the Reginald 
Beamon Prize of Dental Forceps to L. A. Fowlkes as 
the best all round dentist and the Garvin Prize of 
Crown Slitters for the best student of bridge work 
to R. B. Taylor. 

The University of Wisconsin had two graduates, 
C. C. Scott from the College of Agriculture and Leo 
Butts who finished his course in pharmacy. 

Tillman Roger Thompson received his B.A. from 
Ohio State University, also a number of prizes in 
mathematics. He is a member of the Alvha Phi 
Alpha. 

Wm. M. Menehan was valedictorian of Edward Wa- 
ters College this year, and Ethel Brown salatutorian. 

Adoiph Hamblin is star of Knox College and has 
been a splendid all round athlete for the past four 
years. He hus many medals won on the track. He 
is a World War veteran and finished his college ca- 
reer with honors. 

Minnard Bishop Miller was commencement speaker 
at Talladega College. 

T. P. Turner, Jr., finished his course at Virginia 
Union University with honor. 

Miss Marie Felicia Stevens of St. Louis received 
her A.B. from the Universtiy of Illiois this year. 
Miss Stevens, who is a St. Louis girl, is a member 
of the Alpha Kappa Alpha. 

Alfred P. Xuma, a native African, finished his 
course at the University of Minnesota this year. He 
specialized in Animal Husbandry. Richard Joseph 
Carroll Brown of Minneapolis received his degree 
of Bachelor of Medicine. 

Edwin J. Morgan of Long Island is the only Col- 
ored graduate of New York University this year. 

University of Idaho had one Colored student this 
year, whose work was above the average, the son 
of an Idaho graduate of many years ago, but he 
died early in the year. 

James Webster of Galesburg, IIl., who is not quite 
seventeen, has the distinction of finishing his four 
year course in high school in three years. 


THE AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-COLORED MAN 


(Continued from page 4) 


me no suggestion of racial differences had ever come 
up. I found that he was a man entirely free from 
prejudice, but he recognized that prejudice was a 
big stubborn entity which had to be taken into ac- 
count. He went on to say, “This idea you have of 
making a Negro out of yourself is nothing more than 
a sentiment; and you do not realize the fearful 
import of what you intend to do. What kind of a 
Negro would you make now, especially in the South? 
If you had remained there, or perhaps even in your 
club in New York, you might have succeeded very 
well; but now you would be miserable. I can imag- 
ine no more dissatisfied human being than an edu- 
cated, cultured and refined colored man in the 
United States. I have given more study to the race 
question in the United States than you may suppose, 


and I sympathize with the Negroes there; but what’s 
the use? I can’t right their wrongs, and neither 
can you; they must do that themselves. They are 
unfortunate in having wrongs to right, and you 
would be foolish to unnecessarily take their wrongs 
on your shoulders. Perhaps some day, through study 
and observation, you will come to see that evil is a 
force, and like the physical and chemical forces, we 
cannot annihilate it; we may only change its form. 
We light upon one evil and hit it with all the might 
of our civilization, but only succeed in scattering 
it into a dozen other forms. We hit slavery through 
the great civil war. Did we destroy it? No, we 
only changed it into hatred between sections of the 
country; in the South, into political corruption and 
(Continued on page 14) 
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HE ceremony of beatification of 

twenty-two black men who died 
martyrs for the Catholic faith in 
Uganda under King Mwanga, was cel- 
ebrated in Rome in June with great 
pomp in the basilica of St. Peter’s. 
Cardinals, bishops and other richly 
gowned officials with missionary 
priests, from Africa received the an- 
nouncement of beatification from Pope 
Benedict. 


The activities of the Y. W. C. A. 
in Pasadena, Calif., have been extend- 
ed to include work for the Libranian 
girls of that city. Instructors are be- 
ing trained to direct the gymnasium 
work. They hope to have a Y. W. 
C. A. building for Libranian girls in 
the near future. 


The trustees of the general educa- 
tion board of the Rockefeller founda- 
tion have announced appropriations 
which aggregate $20,261,900.00 for 
various purposes of general education 
and the development of medical 
‘schools. Increases of professional 
salaries and development of work in 
Libranian schools were cared for in 
the appropriation. Nine hundred and 
forty-three thousand, five hundred 
doliars of the appropriation will be 
used for the improvement of Colored 
schools in the South. 


Julius Rosenwald fellowships of 
$1200.00 were awarded to four Libra- 
nian medical school graduates recent- 
ly. They are Dr. George W. Adams, 
Jr., Howard University School of Med- 
icine, 1918; Dr. Theodore K. Lawless, 
Northwestern University Medical 
School, 1919; Dr. W. S. Quinland, Me- 
harry Medical College, 1919, Harvard 
Medicxul School, 1919-1920; Dr. Carrie 
P. Sutton, Howard University School 
of Medicine, 1920. 


The degree of Doctor of Music has 
been conferred on Harry Thacker Bur- 
leigh, the distinguished singer and 
composer, by Howard University. 


For the first time in the history of 
St. Louis, a jury of twelve, composed 
entirely of Libranians, was impaneled 
last month, heard the case and return- 
ed the verdict. 


Mrs. Violette N. Anderson, a Chi- 
cago woman, has been admitted to the 
bar, having recently finished her 
course in law at the Chicago Law 
School. She is the first Libranian 
woman to be admitted to the bar in 
Illinois. 


Atlanta, Ga., Y. M. C. A. held its 
formal opening last month. It is said 
to be. the best equipped building fgr 
men and boys in the South. 


Raymond Lamar, a young Libranian 
boy of Atlanta, Ga., has been awarded 
the Silver Cup, the first prize given to 
the best speller in the public schools. 


After a stormy session the American 
Federation of Labor wiped out the 
color line and notified affiliated inter- 
national unions that black workers 
must have full and equal membership 
with white men. 


Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink 
the opera star, in a talk on American- 
ism says: “I am living in Chicago in 
what is now near Negro quarters. Al- 
most next door to me is a public school 
where there are many Negro children. 
Let me tell you that not once through 
all those terrible race riots, nor since 
I have been in that house, now many 
years, has a single flower in my gar- 
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As explained in the November, 1919, issue of THE HALF-CENTURY, we are using the term LIB- 
RANIAN to apply to members of the race who were born in America. We do this because so many object 


tothe term NEGRO. 





den been touched, a single discourtesy 
of any kind been shown me. There is 
no safer place in the city, no place 
where I am more at home, more secure, 
unmolested. Will they not repay 
courtesy and kindness with the same? 
They will. I know.” 


Members of the Jackson, Mississippi, 
Board of Trade claim that the labor 








shortage has become a serious menace 
to the business interests of the city 
and state. There are more Libranians 
leaving Mississippi now than ever. 
They have arranged a joint meeting 
between prominent white and black 
citizens of Jackson to determine, if 
possible, the cause of this second ex- 
odus and suggest a remedy. 








De Reason Why I Smile 


By Theodore Henry Shackelford 


OU ax me why I allus smile, 
An’ look so gay an’ bright; 
While othah folks gits blue an’ glum 
When things don't go jis’ right; 
An’ how I keeps my tempah sweet 
An’ even all de while; 
So I is gwine to try my bes’ 
To tell you why I smile. 


HY even when I'se burdened down 
Until I’se ’bout to drop, 
An’ when life's wheels gits clogged wid rust, 
An’ tries daih bes’ to stop; 
An’ troubles jis’ come thick an’ fas’ 
An’ heaps up in a pile; 


If you say 


“watah-million,”’ den, 


Why, I can’t help but smile. 
yest dans I gits home tiahed out, 


And hongry as can be; 


But not a single thing to eat 
Is waitin’ daih faw me; 


An’ den my tempah gits so hot 
It seems about to bile, 

Den ’Liza brings a million out 
An’ I can’t help but smile. 


gear a nickel I ain’t got, 
Can't even buy a match, 
I longs to drown my sorrows den 


In someone’s million patch. 
An’ so I walks on down de road, 
An’ in a little while, 
Daih’s millions all aroun’ my feet, 
Den I can’t help but smile. 


THUMPS and helft ’em too, you know, 
Dem millions sho’ is fine; 
I takes de bigges’ one aroun’ 
An’ stahts back down de line. 
A bulldog den gits aftah me 
An’ chases me a mile 
But I has kep’ dat million stih, 
So I can’t help but smile. 


REACHES home direc’ly den, 
An’ bustes it in two, 
An’ it is juicy, ripe an’ red, 
An’ sweet as sugah, too; 
Den I jis’ nachly shows my teef, 
An’ smile an’ smile, an’ smile, 
When I eats watah-million, man, 
I jis’ can’t help but smile. 





OS 
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Sister Mary Bonaventure Lee, a 
Colored Catholic nun of the Oblate 
Sisters of Providence in Baltimore, re- 
centy celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of her novitiate. Nine others 
have been nuns for twenty-five years. 
They are: Mother Mary Julian Beek- 
ans, Mother Mary Elizabeth De Main, 
Mother Mary Petra Boston, Sisters 
Mary Anthony Braxton, Mary Dolores 
Swann, Mary Irene Jackson, Mary Jo- 
anna Osborne, Mary Gerard Morris and 
Mary Lawrence Atee. 

The Virginia State Baptist Conven- 
tion has set aside $50,000.00 with 
which to erect the Administration 
Building for the Virginia Theological 
Seminary and college to be located at 
Lynchburg, Va. 

The Boys’ Institute League has been 
organized in Colon, Panama, for the 
purpose of training the young Colored 
boys there both physically and mental- 
ly. The boys receive instructions 
daily in military tactics. 

According to the latest survey of 
social and industrial conditions among 
the Libranians in Detrcit, Mich., mem- 
bers of the race are coming into De- 
troit at the rate of one thousand a 
week. The conditions in which these 
emigrants are forced to live are 
wretched indeed, owing to the over- 
crowded condition of the city. 

A rather unusual situation was pre- 
sented at the commencement of the 
Piney Woods School in Braxton, Miss., 
when the principal, Laurence Jones, 
presented a diploma to his mother who 
had just completed the course in that 
school. 

Libranians in Memphis, Tenn., have 
organized for the purpose of erecting a 
department store. The building which 
is to cost $100,000.00, will be ready 
for occupancy about October first. 

The Gold Cross Society has been 
organized in Switzerland for the pur- 
pose of defending the rights of native 
or subject people before the League of 
Nations and the court of public opin- 
ion. A bureau of information will be 
immediately organized and data will 
be gathered as soon as practicable re- 
garding peonage in Central and South 
America, the coolie system in Asia, 
forced labor and exportation of natives 
in Africa and peonage and lynching 
in the United States. The Gold Cross 
Society hopes to expose all injustice to 
oppressed people without discrimina- 
tion. The British, French, German, 
Swiss, Italian, Peruvian, Australian, 
Portuguese and Bolivian anti-slavery 
organizations have joined the new 
League. 


Isaac P. Stanfield, of Washington, 
D. C., a Libranian, has invented and 
patented a machine for washing and 
cleaning windows. 

More than three hundred ‘delegates 
attended the eleventh annual conven- 
tion of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People 
held in Atlanta, Georgia, in June. It 
was the most significant meeting so far 
in that it was held in the heart of the 
South. Among the subject discussed 
were: “Negro Migration,” “Atlanta 
Plan of Inter-Racial Co-operation,” 
“The Negro Must and Will Vote.” The 
next annual meeting will be held in 
Detroit, Mich., in 1921. 
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HEALTH TALKS 


By Dr. Julian H. Lewis 





Dr. Lewis will answer questions re- 
lated to health on this page if they 
are of general interest to the readers 
of the Half-Century Magazine. If the 
questions are not suitable for publica- 
tion and space is limited, they will be 
answered personally if a stamped and 
addressed envelope is enclosed. Indi- 
vidual diseases will not be diagnosed 
nor prescribed for. 


CANCER | 


O*E of the most fatal disease known 

to man is cancer. The average 
duration of life after a cancer is first 
noticed is about three years. Besides 
the fact that it is most certainly fatal 
is the great incapacitation and suffer- 
ing which it causes. In this respect 
it is much more of a scourge than tu- 
berculosis. It attacks people much of- 
tener between the ages of forty and 
sixty but it may occur at any age. 
Because of the age at which it oc- 
curs most frequently it is of great 
economic importance because it is ad- 
mitted that between these ages a man 
is most serviceable and has attained 
the height of his responsibilities. Stat- 
isticians tell us that cancer is on the 
increase and that soon it will be a 
very common disease. Analysis of 
their data, however, make their argu- 
ment less convincing. While mortality 
returns show an increasing number 
of deaths due to cancer it is probably 
because of greater skill on the part of 
physicians enabling them to diagnose 
cancer with a great deal more accu- 
racy and thereby to differentiate it 
more easily from other diseases as a 
cause of death. 

The most common site of cancer is 
the uterus and breast in the female 
and the stomach of the male. Cancer 
of the skin is also very common. Less 
frequently it may occur in any por- 
tion of the body. 

It is a general impression among 
the laity that cancer is inherited, that 
is handed down from generation to 


generation. In the strict sense of the 
word this is untrue. While cancer 
does seem to run in families it is not 
because cancer itself is transmitted, | 
but because of an inherited tendency 
to cancer so that a member of such a 
family produces a cancer more easily 
by the things that produce cancer than 
the member of a family which has 
never had cancer. However, people 
do have cancers easily in whose fami- 
lies there is no history of cancer. 


Another popular idea about cancer 
is that.it is contagious, that a normal 
person can “catch” cancer from one 
who has it. This idea has been dis- 
proved by many able scientists. The 
few cases of the occurrence of cancer 
in people who live together is entirely 
a matter of coincidecne. 

Scientists all over the world are 
spending their lives and money trying 
to solve the problem of cancer. They 
are seeking its cause and endeavoring 
to find a cure. So far their goal is not 
yet in sight but no doubt their prob- 
lebs will be solved as other difficult 
problems have been. At the present 
time the greatest benefit can be derived 
from surgery. And this can be of 
help only when an operation is done 
early. Therefore it is timely to sug- 
gest to people of cancer age to be 
continually on the lookout for cancer. 
Do not hesitate to think that anything 
you are suffering from may be cancer 
and to see a competent doctor to elim- 
inate this possibility. 


TREND OF RACE RELATIONSHIPS 


The following article on “Race Relationships” is reprinted from one of 
Chicago's leading white dailies. 


HAT is progress? In the field 

of race relationships, for exam- 
ple, which events have the significance 
that establishes a new historic trend? 

Three colored men are lynched in 
territory close to the northern border 
of the United States. The shock of 
this horror in relativey high latitudes 
goes around the world. It comes with- 
in the month that is marked by cer- 
tain other events of importance to the 
eolored race. 

In Chicago in this same month of 
June the first Negro woman is admit- 
ted to the bar and furnished with cre- 
dentials as a practicing attorney. 

In St. Louis, a jury of twelve Negro 
citizens is impaneled, hears a case and 
returns a verdict. This being the 
first instance of the sort on record in 
that large city on the border of the 
south in the State of Dred Scott. 

In Chicago the secretary of the Ur- 
ban League, the chief organization 
looking after the welfare of newly ar- 
rived colored people, reports a steady 
influx of Negroes averaging more than 
two hundred weekly. 

On is compelled, of course, to take 
notice of the Duluth outbreak against 
justice, law and order. Very likely, 
however, it is of more significance his- 


torically that a Negro woman lawyer 
has begun practice in Chicago, that a 
steady influx of two hundred Negroes 
from southern states into this city 
continues week after week, and that 
St. Louis has had its first jury of 
twelve Negroes. 

Consider for a moment the subject 
of Negro jurors. Though not out- 
standingly judicial in temperament, 
the intelligent Negro of good character 
ordinarily is better fitted than the 
white man to administer justice to the 
accused members of his race. The 
paternalism assumed by many of the 
more thoughtful white citizens of the 
country has not always worked well as 
an element in dealing out justice to 
Negroes. White juries cannot well es- 
cape white prejudice. The Negro 
commonly has not been judged by his 
peers. 

The advancement in America of 
that race justice must serve as the 
sound basis for right race relation- 
ships will proceed steadily and surely 
only when the Negro is given proper 
voice in its operation. That this grave 
problem of dealing out justice, not 
paternalism, not enmity, has not been 
more acute is due to the amiable qual- 

(Continued on page 18) 






AIDA HAIR POMADE 


(Aida Overton Walker) 
CREATED FOR UTILITY AND FASHION 


A perfect 
Hair Dress- 
ing, espec- 
ially pre- 
pared for 
usage with 
the irons. 
Gives the 
hair a nat- 
ural soft 
and silken 
lustre. Keeps the hair 
in the desired position 
in the warmest weath- 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 


DEPT. H. C. 
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er. If you 
are not one 
of its users, 
buy a can 
today and 
you will say: 
“It is just 
what I 

need.” Aida 
Pomade is 


also used as 
a daily Hair Dressing, 


making rough hair soft 


and pliable. 
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HIGH-BROWN SOAP 





As much care should be exercised in the selec- 
tion and use of a good toilet soap as with one’s 


food 


OUR HIGH-BROWN SAVON DE LUXE repre- 
sents the Acme of Perfection in scientific soap- 
making— it is daintily scented and is fragrance 
you wil] find delightful and pleasing. 

Put up in a handsome Brown and Gold package. 


Manufac'tured by 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 


Dept. H. C. 
CHICAGO, ILL. ’ 
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SETTLE THE GIFT QUESTION 


THE PRISCILIA 
CONVERTIBLE 
BRACELET SET. 


All 11-Ligne or 3-0 size, 
“Arcala” and 
movements are non-mag- 
netic, adjusted and high- 
ly finished throughout. 
Exposed pallets and wind 
wheels, of selected ruby 
jewels, 10 year gold fill- 
ed, plain polish hinge 
back cases, 10 year gold 
filled expansion and rib- 
bon bracelets. 
models furnished 
plete, only $11.50. 





SILVER CIGARETTE CASE 


Silver case, gold lined, has gold holder for ten 
cigarettes. Price, $2.95. 


Sent by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid, on receipt of price. If on receipt you 
do not find this to be the best value to be 
had for the money, or if you are not 
thoroughly satisfied, return to us at our 
expense, and we will cheerfully refund your 
money. 


THE CHICAGO WATCH AND JEWELRY CO. 


5207 State Street 








No. 102—Reversible Coat— No. @26—Changeable mo- 
two coats in one—vulcanized hair, finest rubber proofing, 
coat, all seams melted to- guaranteed storm proof. All 
gether. Pure gum rubber seams cemented, belt all 


coating on one side, Military around, or only in back. 
Bombazine cloth on the Sizes 34 to 46. 
other. To be worn as a slip Price .........scessesess $14.75 


on coat with the tan side 
out and as a storm coat with 
the black gum side out. 
Price 


Sere e neater eeeeeeee 


Patch pockets, finest proofing. 
tailored and guaranteed storm proof. 


BLUM. 
CHICAGO 
















No. 400—All wool oxford covert, box coat. 


34 to 46. Well worth $25.00. Price. ..$23.50 


ROSENWALD & COHN 


MANUFACTURERS OF RAINCOATS 
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If It’s Funny—Laugh 








Progress 

“T am ruined.” 

The great clergyman, whose spiritual 
works had been a religious solace to 
thousands and whose sermons were 
quoted from Maine to California, bow- 
ed his head as he stood before his 
vestry. 

“Yes, gentlemen,” he continued, “in 
erder to insure myself a steam yacht, 
a brownstone front and a limousine 
in my old age, some years ago, I went 
into a so-called business venture. I 
speculated with holding companies, 
bought and sold and rigged and manip- 
ulated other people’s money on the 
quiet until I became so deeply involved 
that I have had to fail for a million 
or so. Now that exposure has come, I 
am throwing up my hands and asking 
you to be as merciful to me as pos- 
sible.” 

The chairman of the vestry was a 
stern but just man. 

“The mistake you made, sir,” he 
replied, “was in venturing into a field 
in which you were ignorant. When 
it comes to stock rigging, fooling the 
public, robbing the widows and or- 
phans, etc., you should leave all this 
sort of thing to the highly respectable 
financiers among us who belong to 
your church. But have no fear. Sneak- 
ing for my body, I think I may say 
that we will stand by you.” 

“Stand by me!” 

“Certainly. What can be more val- 
uable to an establishment like ours 
than such a widely advertised sinner at 
the head of it? Gentlemen, will some 
one move that our beloved pastor’s 
salary be increased fifty per cent?” 


“ Trinity” 


Extra thin 
com- 


CHICAGO 





Different 
“T say, Mose, is that dog of yours 
a mongrel?” 
‘No, sah; jes’ common dog, sah.” 





A Definition 
“Father, what do you mean by gen- 
tlemen farmers?” 
“Gentlemen farmers, my son, are 
farmers who seldom raise anything ex- 
cept their hats.” 





In Bad 

“Bad luck,” that, for poor old Bill,” 
said Jim, the chauffeur. “He got fined 
for taking out his employer’s car with- 
out permission.” 

“But how did the boss know he took 
5 fa 

“Bill ran over him.” 








How Careless 

A top sergeant called the dough- 
boy’s attention to a cootie crawling up 
the front of his coat. The doughboy 
carefuly picked the animal off and 
placed it inside of his coat. “Get in- 
side, you little fool,” said the private, 
“do you want to catch pneumonia?” 








A Good Advertisement 
Smith: “How do you expect to get 
your town on the map? Do you expect 
to have some large manufacturing 
plant here, or something like that?” 
Jones: “No, indeed. We're going to 
pursuade some well-known prize fight- 


No. 300—Wool mixed Lor- 
ain Cashmere with plaid lin- 
ing. Rubber proofing be 
tween lining and Cashmere 
surface cloth is the finest 
ever used in raincoats. Ail 
seams cemented and strapped. 
Nicely tailored and guaran- 
— storm proof. Sizes 34 
to 





UE Zac sicssucoanen el er and a couple of movie actresses to 
be born here.” 

Nicely 

Sizes 





Did His Best 
Floor manager: “The lady who just 
left complains that you did not show 
her even common courtesy.” 
Clerk: “But I showed her everything 
else in the store, sir.” 


Cautious 

While walking along the strect an 
epieptic dropped into a fit and was 
quickly rushed to the hospital. Upon 
removing his coat one of the nurses 
found a piece of paper pinned to the 
lining, on which was written: 

“This is to inform the house sur- 
geon that this is just plain fit—not ap- 
pendicitis. My appendix has already 
been removed twice.” 





Safety First 

A man observed that in these days 
of change and lightning divorces, he 
had made it a rule never to ask a 
man how his wife was if he hadn’t kept 
track of the pair for a couple of 
months. The rule was the result of 
his having said to a woman: “I had a 
long talk with your husband yester- 
day,” and her reply, :“‘Had you indeed. 
He’s a very interesting man as I re- 
member him.” 





The Chief Trouble 


The manager of a factory recently 
engaged a new man and gave instruc- 
tions to the foreman to instruct him 
in his duties. A few days afterward 
the manager inquired whether the new 
man was progressing in his work. 

The foreman, who had not agreed 
very well with the man in question, 
exclaimed angrily: 

“Progressing! There’s been a lot of 
progress. I have taught him every- 
thing I know and still he is an igno- 
rant fool.” 





Choosing the Goat 

“It is true,” severely said the lady 
of high ideas to the successful writer, 
“that you have gained much prosperity 
by your writings, but you have written 
nothing that will live.” 

“Perhaps not,” returned the author; 
“but when it comes to a question of 
which shall live, myself or my writings, 
I never hesitate to sacrifice my writ- 
ings.” 





It’s a Wise Man That Don’t Complain 

Autoist: “Look here, this bill for re- 
pairs you sent me is all wrong and I 
demand that you change it at once. 
The idea of charging $180.00 for what 
you did to that car!” 

Garage Owner: “I beg your pardon, 
sir, I did make a mistake; I forgot to 
charge you for the paper the bill’s 
written on and the time I spent in mak- 
ing it out.” 





Rather Discouraging 

A pretty girl was bantering a con- 
firmed bachelor on his reasons for re- 
maining single. 

“No,” he replied to her question, 
“T’ve never really been disappointed in 
love, but I have been rather discour- 
aged. You see, when I was young, I 
tried several times to propose to a girl 
that I admired very much, but it took 
me a long time to rake up courage 
enough to say: ‘Let’s get married.’” 

“Did she refuse you?” asked the 
pretty girl. 

“Well, she said, ‘Good. Lord, who'd 
have us!’” 





The Truth 
Grace: “I’m going to get married 
next month, Maudie, if George can get 
a week off from his job. I think he 
ought to, ‘cause you see, it isn’t as if 
he wanted the time off for pleasure.” 
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CHARITIES 


By The Investigator 





CERTAIN man went to church one Sunday 

morning . He was seemingly a stranger in 

the church, for no one seemed to know him. 
The pastor preached a splendid sermon on charity, 
the choir sang all about giving to the poor, and the 
congregation rose and sang about bringing light to 
the heathen. After the general collection the pastor 
asked the congregation to contribute something 
towards the missionary fund so that they might help 
enlighten the poor benighted heathen. Many went 
forward and laid down coins of various denomina- 
tions. “Even a penny will help,” said the pastor. 
“Surely all of you can spare a penny to help the 
heathen.” The strange man walked up to the table, 
laid down a penny and returned to his seat. The 
trustees thanked the stranger for the penny, yet 
wondered if a man so well dressed couldn’t really 
afford a bit more than a penny. Others came and 
brought contributions, some giving as much as a dol- 
lar. In a few minutes the strange man came back 
to the table and asked if he might have his penny 
back. Surprised at the avarice of a man who felt 
that even one penny was too much to give, they 
handed the coin back. The strange man thanked 
them, laid down a $10.00 bill, placed the penny on 
top of it and returned to his seat. Amazed, the offi- 
cials simply stared. They discussed the matter be- 
tween themselves for a while and finally one of the 
good brothers volunteered to go back and ask the 
stranger what he meant by giving $10.01. 

One of the trustees approached the stranger. “I 
beg your pardon, sir,” he said, “but would you mind 
telling us why you were so particular about giving 
ten dollars and one cent? We were really grateful 
for the penny. Even a penny helps in this work. We 
are grateful a thousand fold for the ten dollars.” 

“The penny,” answered the stranger, “is for the 
heathen.” 

“But,” said the trustee, “I understood that all of 
it was for the heathen.” 

“No,” replied the stranger, “the ten dollars is to 
pay the cost of sending the penny to them.” 

A number of recent reports show that approximate- 
ly five per cent of the money collected for philan- 
thropic purposes is used for the real issue and the 
other ninety-five per cent is used to pay the officials. 

A move to put charities under a law similar to that 
governing the building and loan associations would 
doubtless be a very good thing. In that case only a 
certain per cent of the money collected for charity 
could be used for expenses and all accounts would 
have to be carefully audited. This would help to elim- 
inate useless expenses and prevent the padding of 
salaries by crooked officials. 

One philanthropic organization—national in its 
scope,, with local branches in several cities—has 
among its local heads officials who are anything but 
scrupulous. The officials in some cases are drawing 
big, fat salaries for themselves and for their assist- 
ants. The assistants, however, are not receiving 
their share of the pay. The work which is supposed 
to be done by two paid instructors is being done gratis 
by a number of women volunteers who have racial 
welfare at heart, plenty of time to spare, and who, 
although they do not have to work for their living, 
do this work in many cases just as a diversion. With 
an auditing system that would eliminate the padding 
of the pay rolls and some conscientious officials, the 
work of this organization would be extended wonder- 
fully, more people could be reached and living condi- 
tions among our people would improve by leaps and 
bounds. 

Frequently individuals and unorganized groups 
give entertainments of varous kinds, the proceeds to 
be given to institutions and individuals in need of 
help. In most cases in spite of the fact that every 
ticket is sold and the management pronounces the af- 


fair an overwhelming success, usually most of the 


money mysteriously disappears or is spent for mis- 
cellaneous unitemized necessities and the institution or 
person in need of help either receives a mere pittance 
or the disheartening report that the receipts were not 
enough to pay the expenses. 

Under the category of charities, perhaps might be 
added the collections of money and other necessities 
that are frequently solicited for the minister. In one 





rather small church where the minister received a 
salary of $2,000.00 a year, even when life’s necessities 
were within the reach of the small pocket book, the 
members were constantly soliciting funds with which 
to purchase their pastor a new suit, a new hat, new 
shoes, new clothing for the pastor’s wife, or dona- 
tions of money and food for him. The members of 
that church whose incomes amounted to $2,000.00 a 
year could be counted on the fingers of one hand, and 
many of them had large families. They could ill af- 
ford to give, yet they did so, denying themselves and 
their families pleasures that they might do so. 


Our people contribute thousands of dollars each 
year to keep missionaries in heathen lands, to spread 
Christianity, and teach the uncivilized how to live. In 
most cases, the heathen reaps little benefit. The mis- 
sionaries live in luxury, in many cases, surrounded 
by servants and finery, dressed in silks, jewels and fine 
linen. Their houses are filled with the finest of furni- 
ture, ther food is of the best and their tables groan 
with the burden of good things piled on them at 
meal time. Their hearts are filled with pride, hauteur 
and the yearning to help a less fortunate brother 
has never entered therein. They have a horror of 
the jungles, its wild animals, its heat, the disease 
and filth and inconvenience encountered in reaching 
the heathen; so they remain in their luxurious homes, 
send back fictitious reports and draw fat salaries for 
work they haven’t done. 

Frequently staple groceries, fruits, candies and 
clothing in various quantities are donated to institu- 
tions for the use of inmates. It is of good quality; 
however, the inmates are not likely to see it. The 
officials get the best of it, the institutions’ inmates 
get the scraps. 

One woman, president of a ‘home for needy girls, 
spent much of her time traveling from city to city 
collecting money for the home in each place. The 
home, by the way, is a tiny frame structure, con- 
stantly in need of repairs, poorly equipped, and has 
not been improved in any way during the fifteen 
years she has been its president. When asked by a 
friend how she could afford to devote so much time 
to the work when the contributions were so small, 
she replied: “The contributions are not so small as 
you may think. Yesterday I collected $250.00 and last 
Sunday in Detroit I got more than that.” “Then why 
don’t you improve the home?” the friend asked. 
“Well,” she replied, “my daughter spends so much for 





clothes, for one thing; only yesterday I had to buy 
her a new suit, and she insists on the best. Today 
she is taking a party of girls to the matinee. Then 
it takes an awful lot for our board and room and rail- 
road fare and I always take her with me.” Just then 
the daughter in question ran in to say: “Mother, please 
pay the taxi man. It’s raining and I had to take a 
taxi home to keep from wetting my new suit.” 

A certain minister devoted all of his time for a 
number of years to collecting funds with which to 
establish a college in the South for Colored youth. 
He pleaded so ardently with those with whom he 
came in contact that nearly all who could do so gave 
liberally to the cause. “I’ve talked $8,000.00 out of 
the people so far this year,” he remarked one day, 
“and I hope to do far better next year.” Eight years 
have passed since then and still the school is only a 
dream—a dream that in all probability will never be 
realized until men and women of this character en- 
gaged in philanthrophic work are required to account 
for every penny of public contributions they spend. 

Not so very long ago a notorious white criminal was 
shot to death in an attempt to rob a home. Later it 
developed the criminal had formerly been lecturer for 
one of our popular charity organizations at a salary 
of $5,000.00 a year. How much cheer could be 


brought to the needy each year with that amount 
of money! 


There is a fight on just now to discourage if not 
entirely abolish tag days as a means of raising funds 
for charitable purposes. The reason given is that 
there are too many tag days and it is becoming a 
nuisance to have to dodge taggers every few days, 
empty your pockets or be called a grouch. One or- 
ganization, in order to make tagging more attractive, 
offered the taggers twenty per cent of what their 
boxes contained as pay for the day’s work. Naturally 
the girls made every effort to tag as many as pos- 
sible, and in many cases the young women were naus- 
eatingly persistent in soliciting contributions. While 
the majority of these taggers are honest enough, some 
of them are not, and after reeciving the contributions 
from passers-by all day the box is found to contain a 
mere handful of coins. 

Let us get busy and place our charities on a strict- 
ly business basis; demand an accounting for every 
penny; weed our organizations of all the dishonest 
men and women, and let a fair share of the money 
collected be used for the purpose intended. 











SYNOPSIS OF THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-COLORED MAN. 


The Ex-Colored man’s baby days were spent in 
Georgia, his birthplace, but for reasons which she does 
not disclose to him for several years, his mother 
moves to Connecticut, where he lives during school 
days. His mother supports herself and her boy by 
sewing, and gets occasional help from his father, a 
white man, who makes but one visit to them, and that 
is when the boy is twelve years of age. While he is 
in grammar school the boy learns for the first time 
that he is Colored, and later learns that he is illegiti- 
mate because of the laws of the South prohibiting a 
white man from marrying a Colored woman. 

Shortly after his visit to the boy the father mar- 
ries a young lady from a fine old Southern family. 
The boy and his mother never hear from him again, 
although the father has promised to pay the boy’s 
way through college. Shortly after his graduation 
from high school, the ex-Colored man’s mother dies 
and he decides to go South in accordance with her 
wishes, and enter Atlanta University. 

He is directed by a young Colored man to a cheap 
lodging house, where all his money, $400.00 is stolen. 
A Colored railroad porter takes him in his soiled 
clothes hamper to Jacksonville, Fla., where he finds 
work in a Cuban cigar factory. He learns Spanish 
and soon becomes a favorite with the Cubans with 
whom he works and lives. 

He becomes popular with the better class of people 
in Jacksonville and acquires some very extravagant 
and luxurious habits. 


The cigar factory where he s employed closes and, 


accompanied by three Cubans, he goes to New York 
in search of employment. He finds it impussible to 
keep his job and gamble all night too—he decides in 
favor of gambling as a means of livelihood. He falls 
completely under the spell of this night life of the un- 
derworld, and finds it almost impossible to break away 
from it. He learns to play ragtime and becomes ac 
quainted with a beautiful and wealthy woman, known 
in the underworld as the “rich widow.” 

He also becomes acquainted with a middle aged man 
known as the “Millionaire,” who hires him to play for 
parties and thus gives him an opportunity to earn con- 
siderable money honestly. The “rich widow” and her 
escort, a little black man whom she supports, and who 
is very jealous of her, quarrel, and the widow invites 
the ex-Colored man to join her at a champagne party 
in order to excite the little black man’s jealousy. 
The black man shoots the widow, killing her instantly. 
The ex-Colored man makes his escape during the ex- 
citement and is picked up several hours later by his 
millionaire friend. The millionaire decides to take 
him to Europe the next day. They spend considerable 
time in Paris, learn the French language and become 
charmed with the people. During a performance at 
a theatre there he sees his father, his father’s wife 
and his little sister, but realizes that under the cir- 
cumstances he cannot speak to them. So strong is 
his desire to talk with his sister, and so overcome is 
he with emotion that he s obliged to hurry from the 
theatre, and he drowns his sorrows in drink. 

Leaving Paris, they go to London. 
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chicanery, the degradation of the blacks through 
peonage, unjust laws, unfair and cruel treatment; 
and the degradation of the whites by their resorting 
to these practices; the paralyzation of the public 
conscience, and the ever overhanging dread of what 
the future may bring. Modern civilization hit 
ignorance of the masses through the means of popu- 
iar education. What has it done but turn ignorance 
into anarchy, socialism, strikes, hatred. between the 
poor and rich, and universal discontent. In like 
manner, modern philanthropy hit at suffering and dis- 
ease through asylums and hospitals; it prolongs the 
sufferer’s lives, it is true; but it is, at the same time, 
sending down strains of insanity and weakness into 
future generations. My philosophy of life is this: 
make yourself as happy as possible, and try to make 
those happy whose lives come into touch with yours; 
but to attempt to right the wrongs and ease the 
sufferings of the world in general, is a waste of 
effort. You had just as well try to bale the Atlantic 
by pouring the water into the Pacific.” 

This tremendous flow of serious talk from a man 
I was accustomed to see either gay or taciturn so 
surprised and overwhelmed me that I could not 
frame a reply. He left me thinking over what he 
had said. Whatever was the soundness of his logic 
or the moral tone of his philosopy, his argument 
greatly impressed me. I could see, in spite of the 
absolute selfishness upon which it was based, that 
there was reason and common sense in it. I began 
to analyze my own motives and found that they too, 
were largely mixed with selfishness. Was it more a 
desire to help those I considered my people or more 
a desire to distinguish myself, which was leading me 
back to the United States? That is a question I 
have never definitely answered. 

For several weeks longer I was in a troubled stare 
of mind. Added to the fact that I was loath to 
leave my good friend, was the weight of the ques- 
tion he had aroused in my mind, whether I was not 
making a fatal mistake. I suffered more than one 
sleepless night during that time. Finally, I settled 
the question on purely selfish grounds, in accord- 
ance with my “millionaire’s” philosophy. I argued 
that music offered me a better future than anything 
else I had any knowledge of, and, in opposition to my 
friend’s opinion, that I should have greater chances 
of attracting attention as a colored composer than 
as a white one. But I must own that I also felt 
stirred by an unselfish desire to voice all the joys 
and sorrows, the hopes and ambitions, of the Ameri- 
can Negro, in classic musical form. 

When my mind was fully made up I told my 
friend. He asked me when I intended to start. I 
replied that I would do so at once. He then asked 
me how much money I had. I told him that I had 
saved several hundred dollars out of sums he had 
given me. He gave me a check for $500.00, told me 
to write to him care of his Paris bankers if I ever 
needed his help, wished me good luck and bade me 
good bye. All this he did almost coldly; and I often 
wondered whether he was in a hurry to get rid of 
what he considered a fool, or whether he was striv- 
ing to hide deeper feelings of sorrow. 

And so I separated from the man who was, all 
in all, the best friend I ever had, except my mother, 


the man who exerted the greatest influence ever 
brought into my life, except that exerted by my 
mother. My affection for him was so strong, my 


recollections of him are so distinct; he was such a 
peculiar and striking character, that I could easily 
fill several chapters with reminiscences of him; but 
for fear of tiring the reader I shall go on with my 
narration. 

I decided to go to Liverpool and take ship for 
Boston. I still had an uneasy feeling about return- 
ing to New York; and in a few days I found myself 
aboard ship headed for home. 


CHAPTER X. 


Among the first of my fellow passengers of whom 
I took any particular notice, was a tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, almost gigantic. colored man. His dark-brown 
face was clean shaven; he was well dressed and bore 
a decidedly distinguished air. In fact, if he was 
not handsome, he at least compelled admiration for 
his fine physical proportions, he attracted general 


(Continued from page 9) 


attention as he strode the deck in a sort of majestic 
loneliness. I became curious to know who he was 
and determined to strike up an acquaintance with 
him at the first opportune moment. The change 
came a day or two later. He was sitting in the 
smoking room, with a cigar in his mouth which had 
gone out, reading a novel. I sat down beside him 
and, offering him a fresh cigar, said, “You don’t 
mind my telling you something unpleasant, do you?” 
He looked at me with a smile, accepted the proffered 
cigar, and replied in a voice which comported per- 
fectly with his size and appearance, “I think my 
curiosity overcomes any objections I might have.” 
“Well,” I said, “have you noticed that the man who 
sat at your right in the saloon during the first meal 
has not sat there since?’”’ He frowned slightly with- 
out answering my question. “Well,” I continued, 
“he asked the steward to remove him; and not only 
that, he attempted to persuade a number of the pus- 
sengers to protest against your presence in the din- 
ing-saloon.” The big man at my side took a long 
draw *rom his cigar, threw his head back and slowly 
blew a great cloud of smoke toward the cealing. 
Then turning to me he said, “Do you know, I don’t 
cbject to anyone having prejudices so long as those 
prejudices don’t interfere with my personal liberty. 
Now, the man you are speaking of had a perfect 
right to change his seat if I in any way interfered 
with his appetite or his digestion. I would have no 
reason to complain if he removed to the farthest 
corner of the saloon, or even if he got off the ship; 
but when his prejudice attempts to move me one 
foot, one inch, out of the place where I am com- 
fortably located, then I object.” On the word 
“object” he brought his great fist down on the table 
in front of us with such a crash that everyone in 
the room turned to look. We both covered up the 
slight embarrassment with a laugh, and strolled 
cut on the deck. 

We walked the deck for an hour or more, dis- 


MARTIN PERDIEU’S 


All these thoughts passed in rapid succession, 
through the mind of Martin as he stood there in the 
darkened room of the waiting dead. He quickly de- 
cided to save his late friend the further shame of a 
pauper’s burial by revealing his idetitity. So he 
wrote the name and address of the mother on a slip 
of paper, and handed it to the undertaker, telling 
him to communicate with her, and he would receive 
directions for the disposal of the body and reim- 
bursement fcr his pains and outlay. 

Weeks grew into months and Martin was still at 
the Wortham farm performing his duties satisfac- 
torily. He was no longer a teamster, but had risen 
to the post of manager. His employer soon found 
that Martin was a man of education (Martin let him 
find this out gradually, remembering his experience 
when he applied for a job as porter), and entrusted 
to him the weighing of cottcn, keeping of farm ac- 
counts and settling with tenants. This relieved Mr. 
Wortham of the necessity of making frequent visits 
to the country to attend to these matters. Martin 
had grown steadily in the esteem of his employer and 
enjoyed he good will of the tenants. 

Rose Wortham occasionaliy motored out to bring 
messages from her father or to give directions in his 
stead. On some journeys she was accompanied by 
James Sanders, a confidential employee in the house 
of Wortham, and upon whom Madame Rumor said, 
Rose looked with favor. 


ANDERS, at these time, indeed at all times, was 
spick and span. The taste and tidiness of his 
dress, the painstaking care of his person left nothing 
to be desired. It was very evident that Mr. Sanders 
felt will satisfied wtih himself and his surroundings. 
His air toward Martin when he visited the farm in 
compand with Rose, was supercilious. It was read- 
ily noticeable that he did not regard the farm man- 
ager as belonging to his class, and did not look with 
favor on Rose’s free and easy manner of dealing 
with him, for in her intercourse she was uniformly 
considerate and kind, treating him as an equal rath- 
er than an inferior. At times Sanders thought she 
hung too closely on Martin’s words in her talks with 








cussing different phases of the Negro question. I, 
in referring to the race, used the personal pronoun 
“we”; my companion made no comment about it, nor 
evinced any surprise, except to slightly raise his 
eyebrows the first time he caught the significance 
of the word. He was the broadest minded colored 
man I have ever talked with on the Negro question. 
He even went so far as to sympathize with and 
offer excuses for some white Southern points of 
view. I asked him what were his main reasons for 
being so hopeful. He replied, “In spite of all that is 
written, said and done, this great, big, incontrovert- 
ible fact stands out,—the Negro is progressing, and 
that disproves all the arguments in the world that 
he is incapable of progress. I was born in slavery, 
and at emancipation was set adrift a ragged, penni- 
less bit of humanity. I have seen the Negro in 
every grade, and I know what I am talking about. 
Our detractors point to the increase of crime as evi- 
dence against us; certainly we have progressed in 
crime as in other things; what less could be ex- 
pected? And yet, in this respect, we are far from 
the point which has been reached by the more highly 
civilized white race. As we continue to progress, 
crime among us will gradually lose much of its 
brutal, vulgar, I might say healthy, aspect, and be- 
come more delicate, refined and subtle. Then it 
will be less shocking and noticeable, although more 
dangerous to society.” Then dropping his tone of 
irony, he continued with some show of eloquence, 
“But abcve all, when I am discouraged and dis- 
heartened, I have this to fall back on: if there is 2 
principle of right in the world, Which finally pre- 
vails, and I believe that there is; if there is a merci- 
ful but justice-loving God in heaven, and I believe 
there is, we shall win; for we have right on our side; 
while those who oppose us can defend themselves by 
nothing in the moral law, nor even by anything in 
the enlightened thought of the present age.” 
(Continued in our next issue) 


COME BACK 


him, laughed with too much delight at some of his 
witty sayings or lingered too long by his side while 
he waited, at some distance for her to join him, and 
he thought he saw at times an awakened interest 
kindle in her eyes. All these things were displeasing 
to Sanders, and, from his viewpoint, unbecoming to 
Rose. 

Martin founded no presumption on Rose’s kind- 
ness or seeming interest in himself. He indulged no 
hope that he would ever be more to her than a 
favored employee of her father. He admired her 
loveliness, he was charmed by her manner, he was 
impressed by her womanly tenderness, and deep 
down in his heart who can tell what other and ten- 
derer feelings were concealed. But outwardly this 
was all, for he was building no air-cartles for Mr. 
James Sanders to -blow away with one whif of his 
haughty breath. 

One day Martin came into the city to order some 
necessary supplies for the farm. When he entered 
Mr. Wortham’s office, he found him engaged in con- 
versation with an elderly gentleman whose ‘face, at 
the moment of his entering he could not see. When 
they finally finished their talk, and the old gentle- 
man turned to depart, Martin found. himself face to 
face with J. Thompson, the man for whom he had 
worked for years in the little northern city, and 
whose confidence and esteem he had enjoyed in full 
measure up to the time he enlisted in the army. 

J. Thompson narrowed his eyes and looked in- 
tently and searchingly into Martin’s face to make 
sure than his vision was not playing him false. When 
convinced that it was in truth his erstwhile employee, 
he grasped his hand and shook it warmly and vigor- 
ously, while Mr. John Wortham looked on: with in- 
terest and surprise. 

“Why, Martin, where on earth have you been all 
these months while I have been searching high and 
low for you?” 

“T have been near this city working for Mr: Wort- 
ham, on his farm. Why have you been searching for 
me?” inquired Martin, at loss to know why, & 
Thompson had been looking for him. 


(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from page 5) 
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MARTIN PERDIEU’S COME BACK 


(Continued from the preceding page) 





“I didn’t know that you were a farmer. I want 
you to come back to the office to your old place. I 
need you very much.” 

“But where is Robinson, the man you gave the 
place to when I left?” 

“Oh, I had to let him out, you know. He gave 
great promise in the beginning, but in the end failed 
to make good.” 

J. Thompson and John Wortham were well ac- 
quainted. The former was on a business trip to the 
southern city, and had availed himself of the oppor- 


tunity to pay his old friend a visit to talk over old 
times. 


D URING all the time Martin had spent in the 
employment of John Wortham he had revealed 
little of his past. His conduct had been blameless 
and service efficient, therefore his employer neither 
sought or cared to know more of his farm manager’s 
history. He regarded him as a good man in his 
place, that was all. So when he heard J. Thompson 
speak of vlacing Martin at the head of his office— 
and he knew what that meant—he opened his eyes 
very wide indeed. 

Martin was the subject discussed at dinner, at the 
Wortham home, where J. Thompson was dining with 
Wortham and Rose, and was recurred to on the initi- 
ative of Mr. Wortham. 

J. Thompson gave a detaiied account of Martin’s 
past for ten years back, saying many good things 
in his favor and telling how he came into his service 
as a messenger boy and left it at the head of his 
force. He said the young man was an éxpert ac- 
countant and had executive ability of a high order, 
was of unquestioned honesty, prompt and reliable. 
He said he had fully intended to replace Martin in 
his old job but before he could adjust matters he 
had disappeared. 


OSE listened with the keenest interest, not miss- 
ing a single word of the recital. She had long 
ago, with a woman’s sixth sense, discovered that 
Martin was no ordinary young man, and what J. 
Thompson said was only confirmation of what her 
own heart already knew. Her mind reverted to the 
first time she saw him, and she recalled how big, 
strong and capable he looked and under all this 
dominant strength she thought she detected an un- 
derlying gentleness. 

James Sanders was much in evidence around the 
Wortham home about this time, paying Rose con- 
stant attention. He motored with her along the 
lonely roads, escorted her to the movies and to so- 
cial entertainments. He not only seemed in high 
favor with Rose, but Wortham himself, apparently 
encouraged his suit, tacitly, nevertheless clearly. 

James Sanders had almost forgotten the existence 
of Martin. If he thought of him at all it was only 
as a country pumpkin with whom Rose had been too 
friendly, her behavior not becoming in dealing with 
a farm hand. Not that he had any right to object 
to any of her actions for no word had been spoken 
that would warrant him to exercise any authority, 
but he confidently looked forward to the day when 
his right would be unbounded and unquestioned, and 
when that day came, and he felt certain that it 
would be in the near future—pouf, and where would 
such as Martin be? 

A few weeks after the visit of Mr. Thompson a 
telegram came to the office of Mr. Wortham for 
Martin Perdieu. 


HEN Wortham first learned of his farm man- 

ager’s talents he mentally resolved to trans- 
fer him from the farm to his commercial establish- 
ment. Joe Burgess, his city manager, was in very 
poor health, and in a short time must retire and be 
replaced by a more active man. 

Mr. James Sanders had his eyes on this place, and 
why shouldn’t he? He had been long in Wortham’s 
employment, stood tip-top with Wortham’s daughter 
and was thought well of by Wortham himself. As to 
his ability to fill the place he efficiencly entertained 
no doubt whatever. He had an inordinate concep- 
tion of his capacity and of his influence with the rul- 
ing powers, and he therefore felt that the decision 
rested with himself, to accept or decline when the 
offer should be made to him. 


Joe Burgess, the manager, soon to retire, received 
a salary of $3,000. Sanders figured that when he 
should be safely installed in his place and his $1500 
boosted to the larger sum, he could offer himself and 
his fortunes to Rose Wortham without any fear of 
the result. 


S John Wortham sat before his desk holding in 

hand the telegram addressed to Martin, he took 
a retrospective view of his first meeting with him. 
He recalled him as an athletic young man, worn and 
weary, dressed in a _ grease-stained coat, baggy 
trousers, worn at the knees and frayed at the bot- 
tom, wrinkled, run-down shoes, long a stranger to 
polish and on his head an object which the late Dr. 
Holmes said was scorned by man and nature—a 
ragged hat. The same authority said there may be 
virtue in an old cravat. I know not if this be true, 
but I do know the one Martin was wearing appeared 
to Wortham to be ancient enough to possess all the 
virtues. He had a fine brow and an honest face, 
which was then covered with a stubby beard of sev- 
eral days’ growth. 

Through all this shabby down-and-out appearance 
Mr. Wortham detected that Martin had sustained a 
fall; that he was not by regular occupation a farm 
laborer; that the fickle dame had played him a trick, 
and left him stranded on the shores of adversity. 

During all the months Martin had worked for 
Wortham he had been silent as to himself. His du- 
ties had been performed regularly, promptly and 
satisfactorily. But he had never spoken of his hopes, 
his aims or his ambitions, and if he cherished hopes, 
aims or desire of preferment no one knew of them, 
for he kept the even tenor of his way. But beneath 
this placid surface this man was moved by a strong 
determination to regain his lest ground, to rise in 
the esteem of men, to carry on without flagging or 
faltering until he should come back, by honest ef- 
fort and the force of merit. 


. HOMPSON’S presence in the city was account- 
able for the veil being lifted from Martin’s past 
and the disclosure of many things to his credit—- 
thus leveling and smoothing the path and lessening 
the struggles he otherwise would have to make. What 
Thompson had said had adanced him one hundred 
per cent in the estimation of John Wortham and in 
the good graces of Rose—well, we shall see about 
that. 

Wortham looked at the yellow envelope while these 
thoughts of Martin were passing through his mind. 
He feared it might be from J. Thompson, containing 
an offer to Martin to re-enter His employment. Wor- 
tham did not wish to part with him. He had decided 
to place James Sanders in the place of Joe Burgess 
and offer Sander’s position to Martin. But of this 
he had said nothing; and he feared that this tele- 
gram might interfere with his plans. 

While Wortham was still meditating, Martin, un- 
expectedly, entered the office, business having 
brought him to the city. His appearance today was 





SYNOPSIS OF MARTIN PERDIEU’S COME BACK 


Martin Perdieu has returned from the army with 
the drink habit. Learning this, his former employer 
refuses to take him back. He forms the acquaint- 
ance of one Guy Fant, whose chief occupations are 
drinking, stealing, and warming chuirs. At the sug- 
gestion of Fant, they go tn Memphis to try their luck. 
Shortly after their arrival there Fant discovers a 
barrel house owned by Sullivan, an Irishman, that is 
stocl:ed with liquor. He also learns where Sullivan 
keeps his money and decides to ask Martin to assist 
him in robbing Sullivan of both his liquor and his 
money. 

Martin refuses to assist Guy to steal the liquor or 
the money, the quarrel and martin seeks employment 
in several places in the city—not finding it there, he 
starts out tn search of work on some of the neighbor- 
ing farms. 





pleasing and striking. He was dressed in a per- 
fect fitting suit of gray, tailored in the latest fash- 
ion, wearing a beaver hat of the most recent model, 
shoes of the finest finish and a tie that was a thing 
of beauty. 

His employer view him with pleasurable surprise 
at the transformation and greeted him warmly. He 
handed him the telegram which Martin opened at 
once and read: 


Martin Perdieu: 
I want you to take entire charge of my office. 
Salary, $4,000. Wire answer. 
J. Thompson. 

When Martin finished reading the paper he passed 
it to Mr. Wortham. His face bore a broad smile and 
his eyes were lighted up with triumph as he stood 
watching Wortham carefully peruse it. 

“The offer is flattering,” said the gentleman, as 
he ended and looked up at Martin, “and I suppose 
you will accept it?” He realized that his surmise of 
the contents had been correct and blamed himself 
for the delay. 

“Yes, it is gratifying,’ said Martin, “but I cannot 
say just now that I shall accept it, for I have be- 
come greatly attached to this city,” and he might 
have added that there was a maiden dwelling there, 
by whose side he would have been content to live 
always. 

“Well, Martin,” said Mr. Wortham, “If you feel 
that way I have an offer to make you. Come and 
have dinner with me tonight, and we will discuss it.” 


ARTIN accepted the invitation, glad of the op- 
portunity to be once more in the company of 
Rose, to look again into her kindly eyes, to hear her 
low, sweet-toned voice. He left the Wortham office, 
promising to be prompt on the hour, but he was 
thinking far more of the daughter than he was of 
the father’s business offer. 

When Martin reached the Wortham residence in 
a few hours it was Rose who met him at the en- 
trance and welcomed him. He scintilated with de- 
light as she cordially greeted him and there was a 
ripple of admiration in her smiling face at the 
change which had occurred in him since the first 
time she saw him. 

Her father had told her of Thompson’s telegram 
to Martin and the offer it contained, and had con- 
fided to her his intention to promote Sanders. Rose 
quickly saw the futility of this course. 

‘““‘What—offer him second place when he can get 
first in a larger establishment, to say nothing of the 
difference in salaries?” © 

“Why, Papa, Mr. Perdieu is the better man for old 
Burgess’ place. He is the smarter, and, according 
to what Mr. Thompson says, has more experience in 
business affairs. If I were you I would give him the 
place of manager.” 

Mr. Wortham knew that Rose was right, but he 
felt much surprised to hear her recommend the pro- 
motion of Martin over the head of Saunders. Other 
considerations had decided him to bestow the posi- 
tion on James Sanders, and when he listened to 
Rose’s plea for Martin, the fact that he had misread 
the signs dawned upon him. 


N the cosy hall Martin and Rose stood facing each 

other; he was holding her shapely hand, and look- 
ing into her sparkling dark eyes, the shaded lamps 
diffused a creamy light, their voices were extremely 
low, their manner subdued. Rose said: 

“J hear Martin,—Mr. Perdieu, that you are leaving 
the city. Is this true?” She wanted to draw him out. 

“Call me Martin. May I not call you Rose?” 

“Yes, if you wish it, Martin.” Both were silent 
for a long time, and then Rose said, “But tell me, 
Martin, are you leaving us—is this true?” And as 
she asked him this question Martin looking into her 
half-closed eyes, saw what he had never seen there 
before, and he was thrilled. His:body trembled with 
emoiion. 

“Do you wish me to stay here, Rose? O, Rose, I 
didn’t know; I never dreamed.” 

“How can you ask such a question?” she mur- 
mured in a voice of lingering sweetness as the farm 
manager gathered her into his arms. 


(THE END) 
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LIFT YOUR CORNS OUT 


Apply a drop of CORN-OUT to that old, 
sore corn and see how quickly it stops 
hurting. Within a short time you can lift the corn 
out. Good for removing callouses and hard skin on 
the bottom of the feet and heels. Removes corns 
from between the toes. 
PRICE, 25c¢ 


At All Drug Stores or 


THE CORN-OUT 3 
REMEDY 
COMPANY 


Chicago, Ill. 








A perfect shortening 

Ideal for frying 

In three convenient sizes 
Swift & Company, U.S.A. 
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Hot Weather Delicacies 


By Leona Eldridge Porter 


Curried Chicken 

Cut one medium sized chicken into 
pieces as for stewing and simmer un- 
til nearly done. Cool, remove the flesh 
from the bones, and cut into two inch 
pieces. Grate a fresh cocoanut into a 
bowl, pour over it a teacupful of boil- 
ing water, and press with a potato 
masher. Strain off and save the liq- 
uid. Repeat the process twice more, 
keeping the first straining separate 
from the other two which may be 
mingled. Chop one large onion, one 
clove of garlic and two small pieces 
of fresh ginger root and crush a tea- 
spoonful of cummin seed. Melt one 
rounded teaspoonful of butter in a 
saucepan and put in the chicken. 
When delicately browned, add the on- 
ion, the ginger, garlic and seed and 
cook for five minutes. Add a ittle 
more butter if necessary to keep it 
from burning. Sprinkle in one table- 
spoonful of curry powder and add the 
last strainings from the cocoanut. 
Cover and simmer gently for about an 
hour, seasoning with salt to taste. 
When the chicken is thoroughly done 
and the dish is ready to serve, scale in, 
but do not boil, the first thick strain- 
ing. If the sauce is then thinner than 
thick cream, add a bit of cornstarch 
to thicken. 





Stuffed Potatoes 

Select medium sized potatoes, and 
bake. With a sharp knife cut the skin 
cff the top. Scoop out the potato with 
a sharp spoon. Mash with a fork or 
put through a potato ricer. Add but- 
ter, milk, salt and pepper. Have the 
mixture of packing consistency. Pack 
the mixture into the potato shell, and 
bar the top with the back of a knife 
into squares. Sprinkle with paprika. 
Brown in a hot oven and serve gar- 
nished with a tiny spray of parsley. 
Grated cheese may be added if desired. 





Cheese Souffle 

Melt one tablespoonful of shorten- 
ing and mix it with one cupful of 
grated cheese, one cupful of hot milk, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, a few grains 
of cayenne, one cupful of bread 
crumbs and the beaten yolk of one 
egg. Cook for about three minutes 
or until well blended. Remove from 
fire and when cold, add three tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder and fold 
in the beaten white of the egg. Bake 
in a greased casserole dish in a mod- 
erate oven for about thirty minutes. 
Serve immediately in the dish in which 
it is baked, accompanied by bread 
sticks. 
Raspberry Vinegar 

Use six quarts of raspberries and 
one quart of vinegar. Put them in a 
stone jar with one quart of vinegar. 
Put a weight on top and let the mix- 
ture stand for forty-eight hours. Strain 
through a jelly bag, squeezing all the 
juice from the pulp, add one pint of 
sugar to each pint of juice and boil 
ten minutes. Pour into sterilized bot- 
tles, cork tightly and seal with paraf- 
fin. It can be kept in a cool place 
for months and should be served dilut- 
ed three times with ice water. 








Brown-eyed Susan Salad 

Slice one peach in thin slices and 
lay on sprays of water cress to rep- 
resent the petals of the flower. Take 
four ripe olives, stone them and lay 
in the center; serve with mayonnaise. 





Mock Oysters 

Chop a cupful of nuts, mix with a 
cupful of boiled rice, add a teaspoon- 
ful of salt and one-eighth teaspoonful 


pepper. Boil four parsnips until ten- 
der, press through a sieve and add two 
eggs witich have been well beaten 
and four tablespoonfuls of flour. Mix 
thoroughly, form into an oyster shape 
and saute or dip in melted fat and 
brown in a hot oven. Serve with chili 
sauce. 


Bread Sticks 


Scald two cupfuls of corn meal with 
two cupfuls and a half or just enough 
boiling water to moisten. Add one 
tablespoonful of shortening and one 
teaspoonful and one half of salt. Cov- 
er closely and set aside to cool. Add 
cne well beaten egg, and two cupfuls 
of flour and four teaspoonfuls baking 
powder. Add three quarters of a cup- 
ful of milk to make a thin batter, and 
bake in bread stick pans in a hot open 
for twenty minutes. By using less 
milk the dough can be shaped into 
long, thin sticks, placed far apart in a 
pan and baked in a hot oven for twen- 
ty minutes. 

Violet Ice 

Make a syrup of four cupfuls of 
water and two cupfuls of sugar. Boil 
ten minutes. Cool. Add two cupfuls 
grape juice, the juice of two lemons 
and a half ounce of citron cut very 
fine. Freeze and serve’ in sherbet 
glasses. 





Sunshine Cake 

Cream together three tablespoonfuls 
of shortening and one fourth cupful of 
sugar, then add the yolks of three eggs 
which have been beaten until thick; 
add one teaspoonful of flavoring. Sift 
one and one half cupfuls of flour and 
three teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
and add alternately, a little at a time, 
with the one-half cupful of milk to the 
first mixture. Bake in a loaf pan in a 
moderate oven from thirty to forty- 
five minutes. Cover with white icing. 





Green Corn Gems 

To two cupfuls of cooked green corn 
add one-fourth cupful of milk, or one- 
half cupful if the corn is very dry, 
and two well beaten eggs. Sift two 
cupfuls of flour, three teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder and one half-teaspoon- 
ful salt together, add a dash of cay- 
enne pepper, add to the corn and mix 
well. Put into a hot greased gem pan 
and bake in a hot oven from twenty to 
thirty-five minutes. 
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THE PEOPLE'S FORUM 


The Half-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of 
the readers on current topics that are of interest to the race. As but limited 
space can be given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 or 
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800 words. Letters for this column must be signed with the name and address SHEET MUSIC PLAYER ROLLS 
of the writer, as an evidence of good faith. However, publication of name will II seicctniesnaininteniinii 30e Think of Me Little 
be omitted if requested. Let the Rest of the World SI i <ciiitesacoteeeecaint $1.00 
As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century GI iidcecsneacinadinititincens 30c I Left My Door Open and 
does not assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. The Isle of Golden Dreams 30c My Daddy Walked Out 1.00 
When You're Alone... S0e TOG nance ee 
ar ag Joins the Blots The Evolution Is O. K. — Said It 30¢ My Gal (She has such 1.00 
uluth, Minn. 20. I ovnesiesstisctsvantccsvinssnmnacmme  .- Gn rrr oad 
j The elt Condeae tthe” 1920 New Orleans, La., June 10, 1920. ache ota 1.00 
5202 Wabash Ave., Parga a, Karavan (If you order this set of five rolls 
ee es Pc (Add 2c postage for each copy) we will pay the postage) 
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Duluth, Minnesota, has joined hands 
with the other states of the country 
that indulge in lynchings and mob rule. 
Yesterday a white woman claimed that 
she had been attacked by a Negro. 
Three Negroes were seized immedi- 
ately in connection with the case and 
lodged in the police station. Within 
an incredibly short time a mob of more 
than five thousand gathered, and with 
bricks and other missiles stormed the 
jail and after an hour of hard work 
battered down the steel doors to the 
prisoners’ cells, seized them and with- 
in fifteen minutes all three had been 
hanged, each protesting innocence. 

The police offered little resistance. 
A couple of priests called on the mob 
to let the law take its course, but the 
mob insisted on its right to vengeance. 
Whether one of these three men act- 
ually assaulted the women, whether it 
was a white man blacked up who did 
it, or whether she made the tale up 
out of whole cloth remains a mystery. 
However, at least two of the three men 
lynched were innocent. 

Minnesota has placed herself in the 
“National blot’ class. 


M. L. Black. 
Justice Isn’t Dead 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 4, 1920. 
Half-Century Magazine, 
5202 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

It is certainly encouraging when jus- 
tice is meted out to members of the 
race. Makes you feel that this isn’t 
such a bad old world after all. Last 
January a party of Libranians enter- 
ed a Chinese restaurant here and were 
refused service. The jury of twelve 
men in the civil court declared that to 
be thus humiliated was worth $125.00. 
That helps some. 


J. G. Gray. 





Like a Rock About the Neck 
Windsor, Canada, June 1, 1920. 
Half-Century Magazine, 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
Gentlemen: 

Your article on fortune telling in 
the May issue was certainly timely. 
Fortune telling and superstition of all 
kinds, hang like a mighty rock about 
the Negro’s neck, always pulling him 
down to the depths. He needs to shake 
off these evil influences and get down 
to hard work. There is no place in the 
world of progress for the idler 

Keep up the good work. 

Marie Carlyle. 


It was with a great deal of pleasure 
that I read “The Evolution of a Ne- 
gro Merchant” by McAdoo Baker. It 
would be a wonderful help to the com- 
ing generation if every young Colored 
man in the country could read this 
article. Too many men of our race 
fail to realize the value of a smile, of 
honesty, of common sense and the ne- 
cessity of giving your customers just 
as much for their money as they can 
get elsewhere. So many of our young 
men starting in business want to begin 
at the top. 

Keep it up, McAdoo Baker, you're all 
right with me. 

A Business Man. 





Going North 


Valdosta, Ga., June 3, 1920. 
Half-Century Magazine, 
5202 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
Dear Sir: 


This section of the country has been 
nearly depopulated of blacks in the 
past few months. Many fields are idle, 
and many others are in need of some 
one to harvest the crop. The cotton 
boll weevil is destroying large portions 
of some of the fields for it seems that 


no one seems to have as much success] 


with raising cotton and with fighting 
the weevil as the black man. In mis- 
treating him and forcing him to leave 
this portion of the country for sections 
where he can get better treatment and 
wages, the whites are doing them- 
selves a great deal of harm. 
E. M. Jones. 





For Shorter Services 


Louisville, Ky., June 15, 1920. 
Half-Century, 
Chicago. 
Dear Sir: 


Every time I go to church I feel 
more and more the need of conducting 
the business of the church in a busi- 
ness like manner. I really believe 
more people would come to church if 
the service was not so long and if 
there were fewer collections taken up 
at each service. 

I attended church last Sunday morn- 
ing for the first time in six weeks. I 
was there on time—11 o’clock—and I 
didn’t get out until 2:30 in the after- 
noon. It is entirely too hot to spend 
three hours and a half in church. 


W. H. Gill. 


COMING! 
ANOTHER BUSINESS ARTICLE 


By McAdoo Baker 
DON’T MISS IT. 













RECORDS 
Bye-Low (Campbell and Patches—Fox-Trot. 
Burr). Sweet and Low—Waltz. 
rll a Re Wellies fer ASG ....0 5c .85¢ 
You (Charles Harrison). ’ ‘ 
Pianeta 0 asc | My_ Baby's Armes 


Trot from Follies of 1919. 


Peggy—Fox-Trot. On the Streets of Cairo— 


Tell Me Why—Fox-Trot. One-Step. 
I ss inn oe ee Soe: Agees 3.223 85¢ 
—_0——_ 
MAIL ORDERS SHIPPED PROMPTLY 
—O-——_ 


Send in your name and address and we will keep you posted on 
the late “hits.” 


nanan ecename 


Griffin Music Company 


3637 SOUTH STATE STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 









AN ENTiRELY NEW GARMENT 


A RUBBERIZED APRON 


For Kitchen and Household Use. 


Made of percales and ginghams in assorted colors and checks 
and plaids. This is the most attractive and useful apron ever 
placed before the public. 


The features of this apron are: 


First—A one-piece garment that will 
fit man or woman. 


Second—It can be washed by hand. 


Third—It will not crack or peel if 
directions are followed. 


Fourth—It has all the appearances 
of a gingham or percale apron and 
all the protective features of a 
waterproof apron. 


Price, delivered, by mail, $1.25 
AGENTS WANTED 


Chicago Waist & Garment Co. 


5209 State Street Chicago 


HELP WANTED 


Because the Half-Century is growing rapidly, and on account of add- 
ing new features to the publication we can use reliable persons in the 
following capacities: Advertising Manager, Circulation Manager, As- 
sistant in Editorial Department. Good salaries to competent people 
and an opportunity to purchase stock in the corporation. Apply in per- 
son or by mail to 


The Half-Century Magazine 


5202 WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 
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2245 
EFFECT—NOT EXPENSE 


DON’T WASTE MONEY BUYING EXPENSIVE JEWELRY 
IT MAY BE LOST OR STOLEN AT ANY TIME 


THE MOST CRITICAL EYE CANNOT DETECT THE DIF- 
FERENCE BETWEEN THESE SPLENDID REPRODUCTIONS 
AND GENUINE STONES. 


YOU CAN GET ALL THE BEAUTY OF THE FINEST PRE- 
CIOUS PRODUCTIONS AT A RIDICULOUSLY SMALL COST 
1255—-Genuine Cameo lavaliere, goid filled 
1405—Gold filled lavaliere, brilliant setting 
1265—<Gold filled lavaliere, large stone setting, pearl drop, may be 
had in ruby, tourmaline and several other stones 
1392—Gold filled, genuine Cameo lavaliere 
505—Beauty pins, gold top, per pair 
4523—-Platinum finished stick pin on sterling silver, aqua-marine 
or any other setting desired 
4629—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin 
45J)7—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin 
4505—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pir........ 
618—Beauty pins, gold top, per pair 
175—Bar pin, gold top, set with brilliants 
$33—Bar pin, silver, platinum finish, set with brilliants 
1763—Bar pin, gold top, set with amethyst or any other stone de- 
sired, and two brilliants 
286—RBar pin, gold top, set with pearls and sapphires 
8012—Bar pin, platinum finish on sterling silver, set with bril- 
liants 
971—Gold signet rings, all sizes 
2102—Gold ring, Tiffany setting, cluster of brilliants and a ruby 
or any other stone desired 
960—Gold ring, Masonic or any other emblem desired 
2245—Gold baby ring, set with brilliants 
2305—-Dinner ring, set with three rubies and brilliants; may be 
had with several other stones 
Sent by mail or express, charges prepzid, on receipt of price. If you do 
not find this to be the best value to be had for the money or are not fully 
satisfied, return to us at our expense and we will cheerfully refund money. 


THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 
5207 S. STATE ST. DEPT. 412. 
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PIN MONEY HINTS 


Conducted by Helene Martin. 


Saving on New Materials 


Good materials are often marked 
down because the colors are no longer 
fashionable. Most people with dark 
hair and eyes and clear skins can wear 
any color successfully. In addition to 
getting a bargain, then one may have 
the distinction of wearing a color that 
is a bit different from what everyone 
else is wearing. Often draperies for 
the house, and silks for cushions, cur- 
tains, underwear, etc., may be pur- 
chased at a bargain in this manner. If 
the color is very undesirable usually it 
can be changed with any ordinary dye 
soap at a nominal cost.—L. K. L., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


To Save a Plumber’s Bil! 


Once a month in the evening pour a 
cupful of kerosene down the sink; the 
next morning pour down two gallons 
of boiling water. The kerosene cuts 
any possible grease from the side of 
the exhaust pipe and the boiling wa- 
ter dissolves and washes it down, thus 
preventing the pipe from being stop- 
ped up.—M. C. I., Evansville, Ind. 


To Stretch Your Butter 


Dissolve two teaspoonfuls of gelatin 
in two tablespcenfuls of cold water. 
Take the cream of one quart of milk 
and add sufficient miik to make one 
pint of liquid. Heat and add to the 
gelatin, stirring to dissolve well. Strain 
through a thin cloth. Allow to cool 
until luke warm. Place the butter, 
of the same temperature, in a mixing 
bowl; add the milk gradually and one 
teaspoonful of salt. Beat until all the 
liquid is taken up and until the butter 
is smooth. If it is too light in color, 
add one capsule of coloring.—V. C. L., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


To Mend Broken China 


Broken china and glassware can be 
mended by applying to the broken 
parts common alum that has been melt- 
ed in an old iron spoon. When thor- 
oughly dry, these mended pieces will 
withstand washing in hot water.—M. 
J. C., Iowa Falls, Ia. 


To Save Wallpaper 

Wall paper will last much longer if 
the walls are wiped with a cloth wrung 
out of warm soap suds each year. 
When the wall paper is dry coat with 
a wall tint. If there is a figure in the 
paper this figure will show a darker 
shade of the same tint. Each year 
wash off the tint a little, then apply 
another coat of the same shade.— 
R. E. D., Portland, Me. 


Clean a Silver Bag 

A silver mesh bag can be cleaned 
quite satisfactorily by scrubbing it 
with a soft brush, baking soda and a 
little water.—E. L. N., Henderson, Ky. 


For the Carpet Sweeper 

You need not throw your carpet 
sweeper away just because the wheels 
are worn out. Instead bind the 
wheels with adhesive plaster the desir- 
ed thickness and the sweeper will run 
again smoothly.—F. V. B., Chicago. 


Keeping Ice Cream 

Ice cream can be kept hard for at 
least twenty-four hours if it is placed 
in a paper cooking bag, and, the 
ends of the bag being folded tightly 
to keep out the air, it is put in the re- 
frigerator, directly on the ice—G. L. 
Coleman, Chicago, IIl. 


A Mushroom Test 
Sprinkle a little salt on the gills of 
the mushrooms, to detect their good- 
ness. If the gills turn black, the mush- 
rooms are fit for food; and if yellow, 


the mushrooms are poisonous.—R. T. 
Hurd, Portland, Ore. 


To Whiten Stone Steps and Walls 


Add a pound of lime to a gallon of 
water, mix in a handful of salt, stir 
well, and scrub into the surface with 
an old broom or scrubbing brush. When 
ary, the concrete will be as white as 
when new.—Bertha White, Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn. 


COMING! 
ANOTHER BUSINESS ARTICLE 
By McADOO BAKER 


WHITE PROTECTORATES —(Continued from page 3) 


Union. 


HE white race may really 
have the welfare of these 
black republics at heart when 
they establish protectorates over 
them, but unless the republics 


fare considerably better than the 
colonies have done they will] soon 
be overwhelmed by white hordes 
and made subjects of the coun- 
tries that promised them protec- 
tion. 


DON’T CHEAT YOURSELF —(Continued from page 3) 


all so strikingly pretty and all so 
distinctly different. Each girl 
presents a type of her very own.” 

Our next cover will be just as 
striking as the June and the con- 
tents just as interesting. Our 
fashions are always in advance of 


those found in the white fashion 
books, our editorials are timely 
and our fiction is written by the 
race’s best writers. We give you 
all this eaeh month and more. 
Don’t cheat yourself, subscribe 
today. 15c a copy, $1.50 a year. 


THE TREND OF RACE RELATIONSHIPS 


(Continued from page 11) 


ities of the Negro rather than to wis- 
dom on the part of the dominant race. 

Continued education of the Negro 
will increase rather than decrease the 


existing irritation unless the white 
man proves more willing than he has 
been thus far to make wise conces- 
sions to democracy. 
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